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In Hercules Land are 
found many of the resins 
and other chemical ma- 
terials which have helped 
to make possible today’s high standard of 
printing by letterpress, lithograph, and 
gravure processes. 

Hercules Nitrocellulose is the base for 
lacquer -type inks used 
to print on glassine, cello- 
phane, and metal foil, as 
well as paper. Synthetic 
resins of various types go into gloss, 
rotogravure, and overprint varnish inks. 
Parlon*, Hercules chlorinated rubber, is 
used to give chemical resistance to inks 
such as those used on soap wrappers. 

It will pay youto 
know more about 
Hercules. Write for 
the new 18-page 
illustrated book, 
| “A Trip through 
Hercules Land”’. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


From the Airlines 


Jack Frye enjoyed very much reading the 
airline report contained in your issue of Nov. 
11. This was a thorough and a fair study of 
the problem, and I think that Harold Isaacs 
is to be congratulated for portraying an 
honest picture of the many problems which 
face us today. 

Kind words are not common in this in- 
dustry, and so when a publication takes 
time out to present a considerate portrayal, 
rest assured that it is appreciated by one and 
all, including TWA. 











H. B. MILuer 
Vice President 
Public Relations 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


@ I am sure that all air transportation com- 
panies deeply appreciate your article in the 
last issue of Newsweek. It is the first evi- 
dence we have had in several months that 
someone is fair enough to look at our prob- 
lems in a broad, constructive way. 

I am one who does not resent criticism. 
Much of the criticism is justified. All we ask 
for (and which Newsweek gave us) is a 
fair evaluation of all the influences at work 
which have created the problems. -We thank 
NEWSWEEK most sincerely. 


W. A. PATTERSON 
President 
United Air Lines 
Chicago, Ill. 
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What Comes Naturally 


According to some of the studio press- 
agent-controlled Hollywood columnists that 
I have read or heard during the past few 
weeks, it seems as if the love story of Ingrid 
Bergman and Charles Boyer in their roles 
for “Arch of Triumph” is going to be “the 
most moving, thrilling love story ever filmed, 
a story of two’ lovers and their few weeks 
of happiness before the years of sorrow.” 

What corn! 

Hollywood is apparently under the im- 
pression that only in motion pictures do boys 
and girls fall in love and wind up doing 
what comes naturally. 

This entirely normal function has been 
going on for years, some affairs being torrid, 
some matter-of-fact, some just for the hell 
of it. 

But still, motion-picture producers think 
that they are revealing something definitely 
new to the audience with the old plot of 

(Continued on Page 8) 


NW-12, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 











A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


For the I man in 7 
who shaves daily 
* 

NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 
7 shave every day—yet daily shaving 
often causes razor scrape, irritation. 
To help men solve this problem, we 
perfected Glider, a rich soothing 
cream. 

Glider protects your face while you 
shave. It enables the razor’s sharp 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy 
to use. Needs no brush—not sticky 
or greasy. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


Get Glider at your regular dealer’s, 
Or send us your name and address 
with ten cents—and we’ll mail you a 
guest-size tube, enough for three full 
weeks. The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 

































Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer 
‘ood in U. S. A. and Canada only. 
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postage $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 
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“Kingsbury Pale Beer is 











always good! Always the 








same! That fine quality 





,hever varies! That wonder- 
ful flavor is always THERE 
»..for you to enjoy! 


fin fice! 


ARISTOCRAT OF 
Kingsbury Breweries Company 
Manitowoc —Sheboygan, Wis 







































































4“ Wow! This job 
sure keeps me 








‘¢ FELIEVE me, fitting all the new dial and manual 

switchboard equipment and long distance facilities 

into Bell System central offices all around the country 
is keeping me mighty busy! \ 


“In a single big dial exchange there may be 4,000 
miles of wire. I may have to solder 2,500,000 con- 
nections before everything’s ready for you to dial a 
number. 


*“Besides installing this complex apparatus, I build 
it. That’s part of my job as manufacturer for the 
Bell System. 


**T also purchase all manner of things for the Bell 
Telephone Companies... and distribute these supplies 
to them along with the equipment I make. 


“Ever since 1882, I’ve been helping to make 
our nation’s telephone service the best in the world. 
Today...with the Bell System’s construction program 
of more than $2,000,000,000 in full swing... I’m 


busier than ever. 


ee . . . 
Remember my name... it’s Western Electric.”” 





MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone apparatus and central office 
supplies. equipment, 
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A UNIT OF THE BELL Msvstm SINCE 1882 
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& This Policy provides indemnity for Loss of Life, Limb, Sight and Time while hospital confined, ll sis (ntee — 
3} _by accidental means, to the extent herein limited and provided. Ey 
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“DITTO ELECTRIC DUPLICATORS 


; LTO FORD | $ 000, 00 
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a mae IN LABOR ALONE!” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
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More work with fewer hands has long been an 
accomplished fact with Ditto-equipped offices 
0197 and factories in every field! The flexibility and 
69A 46N. BEI ON the simplicity of Ditto are without equal in the 
TUDOR DLX 1200 A ss = 0 making of copies. A single paper original does 
AS1X.88 MANAGER the job—without mats or stencils, without special 
skills. At no cost or obligation to you, let us 
explain how Ditto will save time and money, 
prevent errors, and speed operations in Time Pay- , sitlememamasncns 
ment Systems, Production, Payroll, Purchasing, SR ng oh 
and Order Billing. Write today. 
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“7 swapped ‘em for a 
set of new KELLYS!” 
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“You'll do; Santa—but where are the reindeer?” 



































@ Santa Claus has nothing on tough Kellys when Armorubber Tread . . . more get-up-and-go! 

it comes to delivering the goods. They’ve been tra- This Christmas, give yourself a real send-off. Get 

ditional for all-around dependability for 52 years! a set of new Kellys all around from your local 
And new Kellys deliver more of everything: More Kelly dealer! 


cords to the inch . . . more rubber between plies pup KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
... more rubber on the road . . . more steel-tough CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 






PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
57 Y ARS 








Along the lonely Carolina shore at Kitty 
Hawk one winter day in 1903 a powered 
heavier-than-air “flying machine” took off 
from a greased rail. Its engine rested on 
its lower wing and beside the engine lay 
the pilot, Orville Wright, with controls 
hitched to his shoulders. In this fashion 
he “flew” about 120 feet while his brother 
Wilbur stood by watching. 

The aviation industry, which was born 
that day, soon took on anti-friction bear- 
ings as standard equipment, and S&F 
led in the development of these bearings. 


During the war turned out mil: 
lions of bearings: for fighting aircraft, 
bearings for high powered engines as well 
as gas turbines for jet propulsion, and 
many types of ultra high-precision bear- 
ings used in air distance recorders, turn 
and bank indicators, tachometers and 
many other delicate instruments. 

The services of the SUC Engineering 
Department and Research Laboratory are 
available to all who may need help in 
selecting .... 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


BEARINGS 


akKF 


Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 



































A century ago, flour for the 
nation’s bread was ground in 
thousands of small grist-mills, located wherever 
there was water-power. The picturesque days of 
the mill-pond and water-wheel are gone. But 
local mills continue to produce a vital share of 
the good wheat flour that is baked into golden 
brown loaves—the backbone of America’s diet. 

Today’s flour mill can operate in city or town, 
or deep in the wheat-farming country. It may be 
miles from any stream, because it has a modern 
source of power—a ‘“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Engine 
—sturdy, economical and dependable. 


The Juab County Mill & Elevator Co., in 





Diesel Power 


and the diy) of Life 


Nephi, Utah, is typical of many successful small 
mills. For the past fifteen years it has relied on 
“Caterpillar” Diesel power to turn out an aver- 
age of 200 barrels of flour daily. The owners esti- 
mate savings of 50% as compared with the cost 


-of purchased power. Fuel economy, protection 


against dust, long life and low upkeep all figure in 
these savings. But, most important of all, in the 
words of the manager, “‘/t never lets us down.” 

“Caterpillar”? Diesel Engines, compact and 
portable, built for hard work and steady opera- 
tion, contribute millions of honest horsepower to 
the day’s work of the nation. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTORS » MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


Quit! 


Germs reduced 
up to 96.7% in tests 


F YOU have been in close contact 

with other people who have colds, 
or if your feet get wet or cold, or if 
you have been exposed to sudden 
changes of temperature, it’s only sen- 
sible to gargle with Listerine Antiseptic 
as promptly as possible, 


Guard Against Germ Invasion 


Such exposure may lower body resist: 
ance so that germs called “secondary 
invaders” find it easier to invade the 
throat tissue and produce many of those 
miserable aspects of a cold you know 


60 well, Listetine Antiseptic teaches 


back on the throat surfaces to kill mil- 
lions of these “‘secondary invaders.” 


In tests, getms on throat and mouth 
surfaces were reduced as much as 96.7% 
fifteen minutes after the Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle; as much as 80% one hour 
after. You can see why it can help 
Nature in guarding against a mass in- 
vasion of germs. 


Fewer Colds in Tests 
Bear in mind Listerine Antiseptic’s 
impressive record made in tests over 
12 years: Those who gargled with 


Listerine Antiseptic twice a day had 
fewer colds and usually milder colds 
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than those who did not gargle.. . and 
fewer sore throats. 


So, remember, at the first hint of a 
cold, use Listerine Antiseptic. Better 
still, make the Listerine Antiseptic gar- 
gle a morning-and-night habit. 


LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., St. Louis, Mo. 


LETTERS 














“SECONDARY INVADERS,” 
Potential Troublemakers 


These are some types of the threaten: 
ing getms, which can cause so much 


of the misery of a cold when they 


invade the throat membranes and 
which may be transmitted to you in 
tiny droplets of moisture if you get 
in the way of a sneeze or a cough. 





TOP ROW, left to right: Pneumococcus Type 11, Pneumococcus 
Type IV, Streptococcus viridans, Friedlander’s bacillus. BOTTOM 
ROW, left to right: Streptococcus hemolyticus, Bacillus influenzae, 
Micrococcus catarrhatis, Staphylococcus aureus. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

boy meets girl, boy loses girl, boy wins gil | 
or slight variations of this theme. 

Now if a producer really wanted to q 
something worth-while, he should make , 
picture in which boy meets girl, boy lose 
girl to woman’s softball team, boy change 
his name to Senorita Rosario and plays bal) 
for a feminine Mexican team, boy and gi 
meet during crucial Inter-American serie: 
boy brains girl with ballbat, producer of pic. 
ture shoots himself, audience gets its ad. 
mission back, theater burns to the ground 

What a perfect evening! 


BILL StTRAvss 
Cornell, Calif. 


Hayes’s Hand 


Just a matter of curiosity, Is Helen Hayes 
really left-handed, as shown by her hold oy 
a cocktail glass in your Nov. 11 picture, o: 
is her dress constructed in such a way that 
she can’t hold the train, cape, or whatever it 
is, with her left hand? 

I would tend toward the left-hand de. 
cision, as the labels on the liquor bottles in 


Po 


Newsweek—O, C. Sweet 
Helen Hayes: Right-hand rhythm 


the background are readable, whereas if the 
picture were reversed we would have TAV 


96, instead of VAT 69, 


Joun McEwen 
Baltimore, Md, 


Miss Hayes is right-handed, The “what 
ever-it-is” in her right hand is a skirt which 
she whipped off a dancer in the play, and 
with which she performs a tipsy take-of 
on the tango, 


(I have seen Miss Hayes in “Harriet” and 
“Victoria Regina,” and while I applauded 
her acting in each instance, I wondered why 
she was kept in long skirts and bustles. 
Obviously, t'warnt no good reason! 

RALPH WILLIAMS 


New York City 


Cuban Precedent 


You state about Sr. Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla, the new President of Chile: “Thus, 
for the first time in history, Communists 
would sit in an American Cabinet” (NEWS 
WEEK, Nov. 11). 

Look at your research files! 

Dr. Juan Marinello and later Dr. Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez, leaders of the Partido 
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REFLECTION OF GOOD TASTE 


» 





SET F...A gift to put a man on top of 


: , the morning... Shaving Mug, Shaving 
For that very special man there’s really Lotion, Men's Talc, Hairdressing and 


nothing finer than a gift of Seaforth on ad} ‘ ws a Fy yt Men's Soap. All heather-scented 
Christmas morning. His smile, his warm kiss . | ae $5.00 plus tox. 

will tell you how he enjoys Seaforth’s brisk ' : 
suggestion of heather and fern—how he 
appreciates this lavish gift that is such a 
vital essential to good grooming among men 
who are succeeding in life! 


ever it 


id de- 


tles in 





All Men Like SEY E...A handsome gift to keep a 

That Wonderful Seaforth Feeling man well-groomed. Shaving Mug, Shav- ; 
ing Lotion and Men's Talc. $3.00'plus tax. 

All Women Like 7 plu 


That Wonderful Seaforth Look Cor. ; 


What grand presents for sweetheart, ee ' ; 
husband, brother or father! You have 
eleven handsome gift sets to choose from, 
all boxed in attractive brown tweed, 
priced from $2 to $7, plus tax. 

Single items $1 each plus tax. You'll find 
just the Seaforth gift he wants 

at the best department, drug and men’s 
stores, Alfred D, McKelvy Company, 

10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


cLANGMAN 





4 


™ Srafert®/, 4, we o 


THE CLANSMAN ... tops the list for mas- 
culine good grooming... with a fine 
Scotch accent of heather and fern. 
Shaving Lotion, Men's Talc, Hairdressing 
Packed in attractive rovnd box... 


$3.00 plus tax. 





Who Reflect Good Taste 








SETH... For the morning pick-up that comes from THE COMMANDO... brings That Wonder- 
Seaforth's handsome mugs and jugs. Shaving Mug, Shav ful Seaforth Feeling into a man’s life early 






ing Lotion, Men's Talc, Men's Cologne, Men's Deodorant, every morning. Shaving Lotion, Men's Talc 
Hairdressing, Men's Hand Soap $7.00 plus tax. and Men's Cologne, the set $3.00 plus tax 












tor the Best in Katlway and Highway Mansporration.., 
“DO IT ALONG THESE LINES’ 


BEST IN RAIL... 3400 freight trains and 1300 pas- 


senger trains a day—plus the shortest East-West 
rail route! 


BEST IN HIGHWAY... practically the whole 11,000 
miles of our right-of-way paralleled by main highways 
—linked to a great network of fine secondary roads. 
BEST COORDINATION OF DISTRIBUTION . . . “Trains 
for the long haul—trucks for the short haul.” 


Supplemented by—the biggest concentrated market 
... abundant power, natural resources and raw ma- 
terials... plenty of labor... direct-to-dock service 
to principal ports, both Atlantic and Great Lakes— 
everything that counts ! 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 
AR Seong The aise y 


WASTONEIN 


For data on available buildings and sites consult the following Pennsylvania Railroad Industria! Agents: 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Union Station 108 E.Washington Bldg. Penna.Sta. Penna.Sta.—30thSt. Pen na. Sta. 
C. D. WILKINS A. J. VONK J. V. DAVIS B. K. WIMER _D.B.1L ENNY 


H. C. MILLMAN, Broad St. Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 

















LETTERS 
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(Communists), were 
F. Batista’s 


Socialista Popular 
members of President Gen. 
Cabinet in Cuba during the war. 

Jutio WoLFF 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


— 
‘0’ as in Kinsolving 

IN REFERENCE TO YOUR NOV. 25 FYI 
PAGE. IS CHARLES “KINSELVING’ OF BRA- 
IIL ANY RELATION TO THE LATE EPIS- 
COPAL BISHOP “KINSOLVING OF THAT 
SAME COUNTRY? OR WASN'T IT A MIS- 
PRINT AS I ASSUME? 

JOHN C. SIMPSON 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The late Rt. Rev. Lucien Lee Kinsolving, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Brazil, was 
the father of Newsweek's Charles Kinsolv- 
ing, victim of a typographical error. 
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Robert Edison Fulton Jr. 

Isn't Robert Edison Fulton Jr., an unusual 
name for an inventor—even the inventor of 
an Airphibian? (Newsweek, Nov. 18). Is 





International 


Airphibian and R. E. Fulton Jr. 


he related to one or both of America’s late 
great inventors of the steamship and the 
electric light bulb? 
NorMan S. WALE 
Detroit, Mich. 





Brown Bros. Photos 


Edison (left), Robert (steamboat) Fulton 


Robert Edison Fulton Jr. is a direct de- 
scendant of a brother of Robert Fulton. He 
is not related to Thomas A. Edison, but re- 
ceived his middle name because of his fam- 
ily’s friendship with the electrical genius. 
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Tempus Fugited 

In your issue of Nov. 11, page 71, you 
used the word “elderly” in describing Gwen 
Andrew, which startled me somewhat. Six 
months ago, on first meeting Miss Andrew, 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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~ TELEVISION 


Comes to Hotel New Yorker! 





sie «84TH ST. AT EIGHTH AVE., 
DIRECT TUNNEL CONNECTION TO PENNSYLVANIA STATION 








RIUMPH for Hotel New Yorker! 

Television—a permanent service 
never before offered to the public... 
the thrill of sound and sight come to 


, life... yours to enjoy as guests of 
_ Hotel New Yorker. 


It’s new—it’s thrilling—it’s RCA- 
Victor Television—at your service! 

The famous Manhattan Cocktail 
Lounge is now equipped with four 
television screens. Additional sets are 
available in ballrooms, private dining 
rooms, parlors, It is contemplated to 
extend this service to private rooms. 


But this is just the beginning! More 
innovations are on the way—a prom- 
ise of finer service for everyone. 





‘Hotel NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, President 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 








WHEREVER YOU GO— 
) Le) U SE E AMERICAN CALCULATING SERVICE, Chicago, 


specializes in fast, accurate figure work; gets 


B U Re *4@) U G HS M yay C aa | N E S results with modern Burroughs Electric Calculators. 






Practically every Burroughs machine you see in busi- 
ness was purchased because it best met the needs of 
the user ... provided the most advanced features— 
the fastest, easiest operation—the most complete and 
usable facts and figures. For Burroughs has always 
been alert to changing needs of business .. . and 





quick to meet them with new machines and features. 


Today, this alertness is more evident than ever be- 
fore. It permeates the Burroughs organization through 
its entire producing and operating structure. It is a 


force that will give special character to the Burroughs 
IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 





machines and features of tomorrow. It is a force that 
will keep Burroughs first in machines, in counsel, in service. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH. 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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human engineering 






.Men at work... more Productively 
—thanks to Quiet Comfort 


ES, sound conditioning rates high on the list of 


things necessary for more productive workers and 
better employee relations. 


Because “Noise has been responsible for impaired 
hearing, fatigue, neuroses, increased blood pressure 
and decreased working and niental efficiencies,” reports 
the Manual of Industrial Hygiene. 


Be sure that noise does not impede the efficiency and 
comfort of your workers. Consult your local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor now. He’s a Celotex-trained tech- 
nician and a member of the world’s only organization 
with the combined experience of more than 100,000 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF THE 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


CELOTEX CORPORATION, 













acoustical installations of all kinds. 


And he features Acousti-Célotex drilled fibre tile—used 
to sound condition more offices, factories, churches, 


schools, banks, theaters and hospitals than any other 
acoustical material. 


Consult him with confidence, too. His advice is yours 
without obligation, and he guarantees results. A note 
to us will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.” 
A quick, easy, amazingly complete education on the facts of 
sound conditioning. Free for the asking. Write: The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. NW-1246, Chicago 3, Illinoiss 
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CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 



























































When Seconds Count... 
Your “Unseen Friend Helps Get the Number Fast 


© 1946, B. 1, N. Co 


Whether you’re dialing your doctor in the 
deep of night...or squeezing a last-minute 
call into a busy day... you'll get the right 
number faster, because of Nickel, 


In the matter of seconds it takes to pick 
up the receiver, dial a number, and reach 
your party... 5,000 different contacts are 
often made to locate the right line. 


And helping select the right line from 
the web of connecting links , , . instantly, 


unerringly, automatically .,.is Your Une 
seen Friend, Nickel, 


Taking instructions from your dial, like 


automatic operators, are intricate switch- 
ing mechanisms. And helping carry out 
their bidding are millions of Nickel-silver 
springs, which make and break contacts 
until clear lines have been found. 


Flexing thousands of times a day, these 
springs must not fail. They must keep 


their “springiness”... must withstand at- 
mospheric corrosion ... and must possess 
good electrical properties. That’s why 
they’re made of an alloy containing Nickel. 


In countless other ways... from the 
Nickel in giant power shovels to the Nickel 
in your wrist watch ... this versatile metal 
is Your Unseen Friend, 

“Unseen,” because it is usually combined 
with other metals to form Nickel alloys, 


like Nickel-silver and stainless steel, that 
fight fatigue, corrosion, and wear, Your 


“friend,” because it helps bring you the 
comforts and necessities of modern life. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


J, Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 











He’s a double threat right now. More 
active than ever, police say. And the 
things he steals would cost more to 
replace today. 

Just as your Fire Insurance may be 
inadequate in view of present-day 


values, your Burglary Insurance may’ 





. What can you do about the spine- 
chilling auto accident rate? Two 


things; Drive catefully always, 
Protect yourself with Hartford 





also need revision. Hartford Resi- 
dence Burglary Insurance is a defense 
against looters. Coverage away from 
the premises also available for an 
additional premium. 

These policies can be “tailored” 
to fit your particular requirements. 


Mr. Simms sees it this way 


{ 


Why worry about bids, delays, high 
costs — when he has Hartford Plate 
Glass Insurance? Now he'll just call 


his Hartford representative and that 
window will be fixed in a jiffy 





Automobile Insurance against 


the costs of any mishap that may 
overtake you. 











artford 





Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance ¢ © Hartford 15, Conn. 











That... plus about 10,000 lives . . . will be 
this year’s fire loss ... the high cost of care- 
lessness! Protect your property by eliminat- 
ing fire hazards . . . and by adequate 
amounts of Hartford Fire Insurance! 
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Scotty’s only playing, but the owner of 
that fur piece won't be amused. She'll ex- 
pect the dog’s owner to pay for the damage. 
Let's hope he has Hartford's low-cost Com- 


prehensive Personal Liability Insurance, 


Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 









-or is the contact with your 





Other Products of 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


= 


ek 


a WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
=| PAGING SYSTEMS 


for office and factory 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC - 
TONE-ARMS _ ag 
for radio-phonograph 


and record player use 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
TRANSFORMERS 
for oil burners and 
for special designs 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
FUEL UNITS 


for use on oil burners 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
THERMODRIVES 


for increasing efficiency 
of warm air heating 











1 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


fatar 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


DO YOU USE THE 
| HUDDLE SYSTEM— 








organization orderly? 





Which way do you consider the most efficient? If you ask the man 
who uses ‘“Teletalk” intercommunication, he'll tell vou about the cons 


venience—the time saved—the better organization of work and how 
vou can get more done. 


“Teletalk” allows you to talk to one or more individuals in an organ- 
ization without leaving your desk. You can speak to them individually 
or as a group. 


“Teletalk” is a quality product that provides natural tone—without 
buzz or interference. It is available in a number of models so as to 
fit the needs of large or small businesses. 


Call your nearest “Teletalk” dealer or distributor listed in the inter- 
communication section of your phone book. He will aid you with 
worthwhile suggestions on the use of this intercommunication system. 
If you should not find him listed in your particular city, write direct 
to Webster Electric Company. Racine, Wisconsin. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 
and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 





WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address "ARLAB” New York City 








ELECTRIC 





"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





A wonderful chemist, the cow. But she can’t 


manufacture the calcium and phosphorus te- 
quired in her milk for proper nourishment of 
infants. These inorganic nutrients must be pro- 
vided either as natural constituents of her feed 
or as supplements, or she will rob her body to 
supply them. Most natural animal feeds are 
deficient in these vital minerals. So feed manu- 


facturers add these necessary ingredients to sup- 
ply the cow with a well-balanced diet. 








To meet this nutritional requirement, Interna- 


tional is producing Defluorophos and Multifos, 
supplements that are rich in available calcium 
and phosphorus, for use as standard ingredients 
in many of the best known livestock feeds and 
mineral supplements. 


~ @& Ss 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6 


Gelonclional E> 


MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid, 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride, 







eThree invaluable carver's instruments 
by FLINT, housed in a hardwood chest in 
which they will live for a lifetime! Cun- 
ningly designed handles (a far cry from 
the stag handles of grandpa’s day) fit the 
fingers and the palm—bladeand fork are bal- 
anced to a nicety—and there’s an extra-fine 
% Every Flint* Knife is High-Arc hollow 

~ ground like this 'way up into the blade, 


© tohaveand hold a razor's sharpness. 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


lucky stars... 


NT 


has produced 
D a carving set 
F just in time 
T for Christmas | 


FLINT — 


ne]aKe) MWACT:LOLUL 
CUTLERY 


steel to whisk the blade along for a match- 
less edge. More than a gift—a heritage. 
Available now in limited quantities, $15. 


°For an ultra-fortunate few, there is a FLINT Carv- 
ing Set with handles of sterling silver. $36 (plus tax) 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Sold in Canada by Ekco Products Company 
(Canada) Ltd. 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, Box No. 830Y, Chicago 90 
Send your illustrated book, “Edward Arnold Shows You Howto Carve Meats and Poultry.” 


I am enclosing 10c in coin. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 

I was instantly impressed by her youthfy] 
charm and made the mental note that with 
a few false eyelashes and an extra dash of 
Hollywood glamour she could give some of 
the younger cinema queens a little stif 
competition. 

Your implication that tempus is fugiting 
at such an alarming rate has sent me rush. 
ing to the textbooks on geriatrics. I am noy 
at the ripe old age of 32 and want to be a 
useful citizen instead of a dependent on my 
two little nephews when I have reached the 
hoary age of 37 and its attendant doddering 
senility. 

Hurry, Ma, and hand me down mah 
dancin’ shoes for there’s a jig or two in the 
old gal yet. 


MaBeEL McLAvucuuin 
Washington, D. C. 


Gwen Andrew is 50 years old and, ther: 
fore, not “elderly.” 


Saal 


Light Fantastic 

NEWSWEEK covers are always both timeh 
and interesting, but your Nov. 18 cover is 
also slightly subtle. The LaFollette-Mon- 
roney Bill to “streamline” Congress, which 
was signed by President Truman last August, 





Acme Photos 
Martin: Desk sitter or hepcat? 


has certainly become a popular law, even 
with Republicans. Fast and modern—that'’s 
the next Speaker of the House! 


RICHARD JOHNSON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Do my eyes deceive me or are we really 
to have a “jitterbug” for the future Mr. 
Speaker? Such elation! 
M. B. KALLISON 
Chicago, IIl. 


@ Bump dance, Mr. Martin? 


Howarp L. Youn 
Norfolk, Va. 


Por 


More About Paper 


Like reader Liethen (Newsweek, Nov. 
11), I don’t see why you should apologize 
for the quality of your paper; but my ree 
sons differ from his. I found that the oft 
white shade and the low-gloss surface of 
your “substitute” strains the reader’s eye 
much less than your regular stock. If I had 
my way, I would have my NEwsWEEK 
printed on this substitute, particularly dur- 
ing the coming months of long evenings 
when most reading has to be done by artifi- 
cial light. 

KarL BOENNINGHOFEN 

Portsmouth, Va. 
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= was a time when it was an 
almost insurmountable obstacle. 


Now Grandson and Grandpop are 
buddies ‘who can see each other every 
other week or so. 


What worked this wonderful change? 


It’s not enough to say the automobile 
— because the original automobile 
alone didn’t. Many of us can remem- 
ber when 50 miles was a long, tiring 


trip over not-too-good roads. 


But companies like General 
Motors saw that as they made 
cars better, sales would increase. 
More cars would be used—roads 


would be improved — distances 
would be shortened. 


So regularly, year after year, 
they set aside part of their earn- 


What's 


AS 
Res 
a ; 
‘ 


Ag b T 


friends? 











ings to improve their product and 
widen its usefulness to the public. 


In a steady, never-ending pursuit of 
progress, they put their time, effort 
and money into improving every- 
thing about the automobile. 


ORnivesy, only a prospering busi- 
ness could do this. Without earnings, 
there would have been no money to 
pay for improvements — or for the 
better factories and more numerous 
jobs that came with them. 


How big have these earnings been? 
Well, as an indication, since 1917, a 


NERAL |V(OTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


The Pritle ouyfit 


¢ 
when 0 Gubintdd fC COgbL a 
On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coas? to coast, twice 
weekly. See your local newspaper for time and station. 








29-year stretch, General Motors’ 
hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders have received in dividends 
an average of about 7'4¢ from each 
sales dollar. (In war years they got 
only 3)4¢.) 


Net much to pay, is it, for the ben- 
efits derived! Not much of a price 
for knocking down the barriers of 
distance —for giving Grandpops a 
chance to know their Grandsons, and 
vice versa. 


That’s why we say all the people 
profit when a business prospers. 
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Unitrol Solves Many Problems 


Build 1 Up... 


Any factory may adopt UNITROL for a single ma- 

chine, a group of machines, one department, or the 

entire plant. No matter how small the start, a pro- 

gram of conversion to UNITROL will eventually mod- 
ernize all the control. 


Sulld 72 9e..... 
Machinery builders find UNITROL a time- 
saving, cost-cutting means of incorporating 
modern motor control. In their designs they 
need only provide a standard size cavity to 
take a standard UNITROL door frame member. 













La + ie 
Buatld 7¢ On... 


For many machines, where it is essential that 

the motor control be made a part of the com- 

plete unit but designs do not permit "built in” 

construction, UNITROL may be “built on"’ for 
an orderly, compact control assembly. 





i 4 





Few motor control engineering advances have ever 
had the far-reaching influence of the sensational 
Cutler-Hammer development, UNITROL . . . the 
This 


most modern of all motor control has undoubtedly 


original standardized flexible control center. 


provided the solution to more long-standing prob- 
lems of factory layout, efficient machine operation, 
and proper electrical maintenance than any other 
motor control improvement. UNITROL permits the 
economical, safe, and convenient consolidation of 
control equipment to simplify both 
machine and control installations 
and provide uncluttered working 
space for machine operators and 

UNITROL* TRADE MARK REG. U 


S. PAT. OFF. 
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CUTLER-H 








materials handling. It allows the rapid rearrange- 
ment or relocation of controls as changing production 
requirements or plant expansion dictates. It groups 
controls to make inspection safer, more convenient 
... more certain to be made. UNITROL also offers 
machinery builders a time-saving, cost-cutting meth- 
od for making their machines complete ready-to- 
operate units, complete with the finest in electrical 
equipment skillfully merged with their designs. For 
the full UNITROL story, write for your copy of 
the UNITROL book. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: Cana- 
dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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AFTER MATH: Slightly akin to figuring 
out income taxes was the problem created 
by the bookmaker who gave us that foot- 
ball betting slip reproduced in News- 
weEK’s Nov. 11 issue to expose the racket 
now being operated by numbers-game 
collectors on an unsuspecting but enthusi- 
astic gambling public. The racketeers, 
out of the goodness of their hearts, of- 
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fered to pay as*high as 500 for 1 to in baseball pools; he rose to the occasion genius: “Your weer 
any sucker who could pick sixteen win- by suggesting a formula which, in retro- chances of pick- 
ning teams. spect, appears to have been based on a ing a winner in $0910 
NEwswWEEK’s Sports Department knew mad combination of Mexican baseball four games are 4 23 
these boys weren't giving anything away. and jai alai. The department’s mathe- to 1.” “Right!” 2427230 
Cynically, it sought out a bookie dealing matical intellects pooled their collective “In three games (b'y¥>o 
, they’re 6 to 1.” 160430 
—_ “No!” “Remem- f 
ber, there are 32 167 432370 
DECEMBER 2, 1946 Newsweek VOL. XXVIII NO, 23 teams.” “But each + ae 


team doesn’t play 
the other $1 
teams” [who for- 
got that?]. “Aw 
nuts, let’s take 
that bookie’s for- 
mula.” Intellectual, isn’t it? But the book- 
ie was only ad glibbing. However, we 
went along with him and completed the 
equation. 

A couple of days after the story’s pub- 
lication, the dam broke. Robert Staner, 
of San Francisco, came back fast with 
“the closest I could come to your figure 
is 43,046 x 720 to 1... three raised to 
the sixteenth power.” Mr. Staner was on 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 
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The factory that looked like sad people! 
by Mtr. Friendly “3 i Sa 


One day Bill Bones looked at his plant and suddenly noticed it was made of people. 
He said, Hello plant. How arte you today? And the plant said, Terrible! 
We're dreading! they said, Listen to us dread... Dread, dread, dread. 
And what are you dreading? said 
Bill Bones who liked to be in on things. 
We're dreading accidents, getting hurt, losing pay, losing skills, 
As they spoke, the factory began to sag... production sagged 
, and morale sank right down to the basement. 
At that moment (surprising as it may seem!) Mr. Friendly, the 
American Mutual man appeared. 
He took the plant’s pulse, and said, 
Hmm...Then he wrote a 
prescription and handed 
it to Bill Bones. 





















It said, Get special new I. E. LOSS CONTROL!* 
It’s the best pick-up a sagging plant ever had... guaranteed to cure worker worries, low . 
production. And it’s a regular part of American Mutual Service—no extra charge. 
Well sir, Bill Bones took out a policy then and there. And when the plant heard the news, it sat up, cheered and leaped with joy. 
That’s the first time, said Bill Bones happily, I’ve ever seen a factory start to fly! 


a 
Your helping hand LSS 


Se 
when trouble comes! «> 


The biggest extra in business insurance! 
‘. It’s American Mutual's 1. E. LOSS 
é CONTROL service. Helps reduce 
manufacturing costs... Boosts 
profits and worker morale. 
Send for information today! 
American Mutual Liability 
‘ Insurance Co., Dept. A-63, 142 
Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


* Accident prevention based on principles 
of industrial engineering. 








AMERICAN MUTUAL 


The first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 








Capital Straws 


/ 

Congressional Republicans are devel- 
oping a “shush-shush” policy of their 
own. Some highly placed Republicans 
think their colleagues talked too much in 
the first flush of victory and made too 
many unnecessary commitments. Look 
for top Republican leaders in the future 
to be bearish on further economy claims 
__, Best guess on the President’s next 
budget is $36,000,000,000, unless _mili- 
tary requirements drop sharply. That’s 
$4.000,000,000 above the top Republi- 
can offer . . . Concerned over a recent 
decline in enlistments, War Department 
officials think the draft may have to be 
resumed this winter and are considering 
asking Congress to extend Selective Serv- 
ice beyond the March 31 expiration date. 


Bilbo’s Chances - 


Chances are slim that Senator Bilbo 
will be barred from the Senate when he 
returns to Washington to take his third- 
term oath of office. Republican senators 


_ With inside knowledge of the two Senate 


committee investigations of the Mississip- 
pian admit they haven’t much evidence 
to go on. An airtight case must be made 
on at least one of three counts: election 
fraud, violation of his oath of office, or 
bribery. Evidence collected so far shows 
that fewer than 100 Negro votes went 
uncounted and that more Negroes voted 
in Mississippi this year than two years 
ago. The question of whether Bilbo’s 
campaign speeches were intended to in- 
cite violence is too slender to rely on, 
and war contract pay-offs are hard to 
prove. 


Two Republican Problems 


Old Guard Republican leaders in the 
House face a determined “Young Turk” 
movement by incoming and junior mem- 
bers. Already objecting to “being led 
around with rings in our noses,” the new- 
comers point out that 135 of the 246 
Republicans were elected after 1940 but 
not a single representative of this younger 
group was invited to sit on the party’s 
policymaking steering committee. They 
feel that their ideas come as a more di- 
rect mandate from the voters and should 
be given weight. The sweep of Repub- 
lican victories also has created a GOP 


problem in the Senate. Although the GOP 
now has nine instead of four seats from 
the Far West, seniority rules give all the 
choice chairmanships to the Northeast 
and Midwest. Looking to 1948, party 
steersmen want to give greater recogni- 
tion to the West but can’t find a way to 
do it. Some Senate, leaders even fear the 
Western influx eventually may inspire a 
new “sons of the wild jackass” movement. 


Taber’s Economy Plan 


This is the way Rep. John Taber of 
New York, who will be the Republican 
chairman of the new House Appropria- 
tions Committee, hopes to force a reduc- 
tion in Federal employes: (1) He would 
cut by ‘half the more than 800,000 civil- 
ian employes of the War and Navy 
Departments; (2) he would force early 
and complete liquidations of the OPA, 
Selective Service, Civilian Production 
Administration, Wage Stabilization Board, 
and the other wartime agencies; (3) he 
would compel the War Assets Adminis- 
tration to halve its 60,000-man staff, and 
(4) over a period of months he would 
force the Treasury, Agriculture, Post 
Office, Justice, Interior, and other depart- 
ments each to give up 25,000 employes. 


National Notes 


Truman has been asked to urge Con- 
gress to set up a permanent industrial 
mobilization agency that would be ready 
to function in case of war . . . Edgar 
Warren, chief of the Labor Department's 
Conciliation Service, is working behind 
the scenes with labor unions to get them 
to agree to submit all disputes with 
public utilities to arbitration and concil- 
iation . . . There is a strong possibility 
that Congress will conduct a full-dress 
investigation into the air-transport indus- 
try. Behind it, of course, would be the 
rail and water carriers, who might hope 
to benefit. These carriers have been un- 
successful in their attempts to obtain 
certified air rqutes. 


Trivia ‘ 

An automobile goes with the job of 
President pro-tempore of the Senate. Last 
year Senator McKellar got through an 
appropriation for a new one. But it will 
be delivered to his successor, Senator 
Vandenberg, before McKellar gets a ride 
in it . . . Republican congressmen are 
greedily eyeing the sunny offices soon to 
be vacated by defeated Democrats, 
though the Fi we for choice views 
actually won't reach its peak until the new 


Congress convenes . . .. Several Navy 
officials have installed extra telephones in 
their offices at their own expense because 
the Navy’s allowance for phones has been 
cut to a point where private calls on offi- 
cial lines have been banned. 





Trends Abroad 


Greek Premier Tsaldaris hopes that 
his visit to the U. S. and Washington con- 
ferences with Administration leaders will 
repair his prestige at home . . . It hasn’t 
been announced, but the U. S.-Argentine 
agreement under which U.S. officers 
serve as instructors to the Argentine Air 
Force has now been renewed for two 
years ... France has withdrawn its ten- 
tative agreement to join the U.S. and 
British occupation authorities in establish- 
ing a central German agency to control 
Rhine River traffic . . . Argentina is pre- 
paring a convincing gesture for Chile. 
Reliable sources say that President Peron 
has decided to grant a Chilean loan of 
about $200,000,000. 


Philippines Bases 


Considerable difficulty is expected with 
the infant Philippine Republic over U. S. 
bases in the islands. The more extremist 
elements in the Philippine Government 
demand outright refusal of any U.S. 
bases in Philippine territory. Soar Presi- 
dent Roxas has been successful in staving 
off the extremists, who are supported by 
General Romulo, Philippine United Na- 
tions representative, but the situation is 
sufficiently serious to have warranted 
summoning Ambassador McNutt to 
Washington for consultation. 


Hemisphere Defense 


The U.S. and Brazil have agreed that 
the Rio conference on inter-hemisphere 
defense should be postponed at least until 
next midyear. By then, Spruille Braden 
is convinced, Argentina’s anti-democratic 
trend will have become plain enough to 
convince the U.S. Army that Argentina 
can be armed only at grave risk to inter- 
American good neighborliness. U.S. Navy 
support of the inter-American defense 
bill already has waned. Facing a Repub- 
lican economy wave, the Navy feels that 
the expensive heavy cruisers the bill au- 
thorizes would be extravagant. George 
S. Messersmith, U.S. Ambassador to 
Buenos Aires, has become the principal 
opponent of Braden’s policy. Braden’s 
supporters in the State Department feel 
that Perén has taken Messersmith into 
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camp. Braden, himself, has sought time 
with Byrnes for a full review of the sit- 
uation but thus far has been unable to 
get it. 


Stalin’s Conference 


State Department experts have reason 
to believe that a top-level Soviet confer- 
ence between Stalin and members of the 
powerful Politburo is going on at Sochi, 
the Caucasian resort where Stalin is rest- 
ing. In their opinion the tipoff was the un- 
accustomed absence of Politburo mem- 
bers from the reviewing position atop 
Lenin’s tomb during the Nov. 7 parade in 
Moscow. Only one Politburo man was 
present. Although the Sochi conversa- 
tions are believed to be concerned with 
Soviet internal affairs, Molotoff’s absence 
is considered significant. Whereas his ad- 
vice usually has been sought on internal 
affairs at top-level meetings in the past, 
his continued presence in New York is 
taken to mean that his duties now are en- 
tirely in the field of foreign affairs. 


Sweden’s Fears 


Swedish business and industrial circles 
are becoming pessimistic about the out- 
look for their domestic economy because 
of the recently approved $278,000,000 
Russian trade pact. They feel the commit- 
ments are beyond their country’s capacity. 
As a result there is talk in Stockholm that 
the government soon. may be forced to 
reintroduce rationing, even more severe 
than Britain’s, They also fear that the 
U.S., which disapproved of the agree- 
ment, may in retaliation shut off supplies 
of raw materials vital to Swedish industry. 
Rubber-goods manufacturers, for in- 
stance, say they’ve not received any de- 
liveries against the fourth-quarter crude 
rubber quata—nor any explanations. If 
Sweden suddenly were deprived of such 
necessities as gasoline and oil, conditions 
could revert to those of the leanest war 
days. 


Foreign Notes 


The Nova Scotia government may buy 
part, or all, of the $15,000,000 Canadian 
naval training base at Cornwallis for a 
tourist resort. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and a subsidiary, the Dominion At. 
lantic Railway, which now operate hotels 
in the provinces, have offered to coop- 
erate .. . To soothe ruffled Arab feelings 
the U.S. is likely to propose an Arab 
state for membership in the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship Council . . . The sepa- 
ratist leaders in Indo-China are receiving 
sympathetic Soviet attention . . . Ger- 
mans in the U.S. zone in the Reich are 
showing much interest in American folk 
music and are asking for more of it in 
radio programs. 





Canadian Business Outlook 


f eusdion economists believe that -if 
a widely anticipated business recession 
hits the U. S. next year, Canada may not 


suffer as severely as in previous periods 
of slack business. Among the factors 
which in their opinion give the dominion 
a better chance -to maintain an even 
economy are the present effective wage 
and price controls, less severe produc- 
tion losses due to strikes, improved pur- 
chasing power of the Canadian dollar 
since revaluation last July, reduced excise 
taxes on vital goods entering from the 
U.S., and substantial and widely dis- 
tributed holdings of government bonds 
by individuals in lower-income brackets. 
They add that if production continues to 
expand at the current rate, it may even 
be possible to abandon all controls next 


year without ill effects on the national 
economy. 


Higher Cigarettes 


Many smokers soon may be paying 
even higher prices for cigarettes. In a 
number of states, veterans’ bonus meas- 
ures call for enactment of cigarette taxes, 
or an increase in present levies, to help 
finance the payments. Illinois just voted 
an increase from 2 to 8 cents; in Michi- 
gan, a new 8-cent tax has been suggested; 
Massachusetts already has raised the tax 
from 2 to 4 cents. Indiana’s 1947 legisla- 
ture is scheduled to consider enactment 
of a 1- to 5-cent tax to finance a health 
program, In Minnesota the legislature 
next year may consider a 2-cent tax to 
raise funds for state assistance to local 
governments, Similar levies have been 
proposed in California and Maryland. 


Business Footnotes 

Railroad lawyers and rate experts who 
have worked on the carriers’ application 
to the ICC for increased rates are expect- 
ing a decision around Dec. 15. They are 
counting on getting a 15% increase rather 
than the 25% boost asked . . . General 
Motors production schedules now call for 
a rate of 9,000 cars and trucks a day 
in the first quarter of 1947, compared 
with 8,000 currently . . . Ford is expected 
to turn out about as many sixes next year 


as eights .. . Although U.S. exports are. 


running at the record level of $10,000,- 
(000,000 annually, some big exporters are 
worried. Half this business involves long- 
term credits and they fear the,GOP ma- 
jority in Congress will curb further over- 
seas lending. The Export-Import Bank’s 
funds are about all earmarked, and the 
International Bank probably .will not be 
functioning fully for some time . . . Teflon, 
a new plastic designed by du Pont for the 
atom-bomb project, is being used increas- 
ingly for electrical insulation. It with- 
stands tremendous heat. 


PPDPPOPL OD ADH 


Movie Lines 


J stes in press-agentry: the handsome 
British film star Stewart Granger has a 
clause in his contract that says he can’t 
be required to shave the hair from his 
chest . . . According to a U.S. Military 
Government report, some typical Ameri- 
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can movies are highly unpopular with 
the conquered Germans—particularly the 
psychological thrillers. Escapist pictures 
like “The Hardy Family” series suit them - 
a little better . . . James Poe, a collateral 
descendant of Edgar Allan Poe, has sold 
to RKO his story “Close-Up,” a fictional. 
ized account of newsreel photography 


based on his own experiences as a camera. 
man. 


Academy Award Change 


Winning films and performers in the 
Hollywood Academy Award contests this 
year may earn “Oscars” before the pub- 
lic has a chance to see them. According 
to new rules of the Academy, any pic- 
ture which has been screened anywhere 


_in Southern California at private show- 


ings for members of the industry will 
be eligible. Formerly, a picture had to be 
shown to the public for at least a week 
in Los Angeles before it could be con- 
sidered. The change was made in view 
of crowded studio release schedules and 
the tie-up of Tethnicolor prints due to 
strikes. 


Book Notes 


“Semper Fidelis,” an anthology of war 
stories by U.S. Marine combat corre- 
spondents and other corpsmen, will be 
published by William Sloan in the spring. 
It will. be followed by a book on Marine 
Corps Pacific operations now being pre- 
pared by Fletcher Pratt, military-naval 
writer . . . The reminiscences of the critic 
Mary Colum will be published by Double- 
day in January as “Life and the Dream.” 
She describes early days in Ireland, the 
Celtic literary revival, and her life in 
America since 1914 with her husband, the 
Irish poet Padraic Colum... C. V. R. 
Thompson, American correspondent for 
The London Daily Express and author of 
“How to Like an Englishman,” is working 
on a novel about a newspaper columnist 
. . « Jean Stafford, the youthful author 
whose “Boston Adventure” created a 
flurry in 1944, has sent Harcourt, Brace 
the manuscript of a second novel called 
“The Mountain Lion.” Much of the action 
is laid in Colorado and California. 


Miscellany 
Former Third Army buddies are chip- 


‘ping in to buy a statue of the late Gen. 


George Patton for the West Point parade 


‘ground. Estimated cost, $20,000. . . 


Pressure from women’s clubs, schools, 
churches, and the National Association of 
Broadcasters is likely to prevent schedul- 
ing of any additional mystery and detec- 
tive radio programs, now totaling 30 on 
the four networks (see page 102) ... 


The Duke and Duchess of Windsor are 
thinking of buying a home on Long 
Island . . . John H. Crider of The New 
York Times Washington bureau is resign- 


ing to become editor of The Boston 
Herald next month . . . Squibb is ex- 


pected to drop its Academy Award Thea- 
ter radio show on CBS. 
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Is a Profit right or wrong? 





HE communists want you to believe that a 
corporation which makes a profit is doing wrong. 


If a farmer plants 1 potato and harvests 20, is that 
wrong? (You—and the communists—wouldn’t eat, 
if he didn’t.) 

Without modern potato-raising machinery, the 
farmer would get only 6 or 7 potatoes from his 1. 
That would mean more farm jobs to raise the 
nation’s potato crop ... or would it? No—potatoes 


would be so expensive, few could afford them, and 
they would provide few jobs. 


With modern machinery, the farmer gets 20 for 1, 
and you and I can afford potatoes, Is that wrong? 


But some of the 20 have to go to pay for the 
machinery. Some go to the farmer for his labor. Some 





go to pay for keeping the machinery in repair. Some 
go to build up a fund to provide new machinery 
when the old is worn out. One or two go to the 
farmer as profit. And if he doesn’t get that 1 or 2, 
he will stop raising potatoes, there will be a short- 
age and high prices, and we all suffer. 


It is exactly the same in every factory. 


Samuel Gompers, the labor leader, understood 
that when he said, “The worst crime against work- 


ing people is a company which fails to operate at 
a profit.” 


Workmen would be better off if more of the 
present-day labor leaders studied Gompers and 
farming, instead of communism and Karl Marx. 
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Administration officials are playing by ear in the developing 
wage crisis. They have no over-all policy music. 


Moderate wage increases without strikes are what Truman and 
his associates want but they haven't any specific plan for 


working things out that way, 


Non-intervention in colléctive bargaining will be tried by the 


Administration once the coal conflict, which couldn’t be 


ducked because of nominal government operation, is out of 
the way. 


The government will have to take a hand eventually, however, 
if prolonged strikes develop in steel, automobile, and other 
privately owned vital industries in spite of conciliatory talk 
by CIO Chief Murray. This would entail] formulation of a 
specific wage policy. 


Postponement of the expected business recession until the late 
fall or winter of next year is considered possible by some Ad- 
ministration economists if wages move to a higher plateau 
without attendant strike disruption. 


General wage increases this winter, they say, would tend to 
delay the slump but make it worse when it comes; it would 
temporarily increase purchasing power but further inflate 
prices. 


A GOP new deal for farmers is promised by Republican Agri- 
culture Committee leaders. They will have a comprehensive 
program ready for consideration at the coming session. 


Continuation of the 90%-of-parity guarantee now in effect 
under the Steagall amendment, but with acreage-control strings 
tied to it, is favored by these leaders. They believe some crops 
will have to be limited when markets get back to peacetime 
normal, 


Upward revision of parity to embrace labor and other increased 
costs also is eontemplated. 


Long-range measures to expand markets, find new uses for 
agricultural products, and improve land conservation are to 


be given high priority on the agenda of both House and Senate 
committees. 


Chances for merger of the armed forces will be somewhat 
improved in the new Congress. 


Consolidation of the Military and Naval Committees of the 
House and Senate under the La Follette-Monroney Act will help 
the legislation some. So will Republican demands for economy. 


Army and Navy officials will fight over terms of merger, as they 
did last winter, however, and unless some compromise is worked 
out between them the outcome may again be no legislation at all. 


A universal training bill will again be pushed by the services 
but its chances aren’t good. New arguments for it will stress 
the costliness of wartime selective service. 


Russo-U. S. relations are less encouraging to American officials 
who read dispatches from abroad than they are on the surface. 
Molotoff’s concessions in New York are attributed to Russian 


fears that there will be no treaties at all unless Russia gives 
some ground. ~ 


Russian press attacks on the U. S. are continuing unabated and 
there is even less evidence of Russian willingness to cooperate 


in Austria, where Soviet food-export restrictions have been 
tightened rather than relaxed, 


Russian approval of economic unification for Germany won't 


be bought with an agreement permitting the Russians to collect 
reparations from current German: production. 


Such a deal would be futile, in the opinion of U. S. officials, be- 
cause of the Russian habit of agreeing to some future payment 
in exchange for an immediate benefit and then failing to deliver. 


Russia will be forced into a unification anyway, these officials 
believe, if the U. $.-British merger plan is successful enough 
to raise the standard of living in their western zones beyond 
the standard in Russia’s eastern zone. 


Veterans’ cumulative irritation over the housing shortage is 
building up to a blow-off. A survey by the Veterans Adminis. 
tration reveals that the situation is becoming worse, not better, 


More than 30% of married veterans are living doubled up, in 
rented rooms or in trailers. One-fifth of all veterans live in 
substandard housing, lacking baths or running water or in need 
of major repair. 


Veteran income meanwhile is increasing so that servicemen 
could afford better things if they were available. Some 10, 
500,000 veterans, comprising 27% of the male labor force, are 
employed at relatively high prevailing wages. 


Fear that the country won't have enough oil to supply jet- 
propelled air fleets is stimulating experimentation with syn- 
thetic fuels in Army Air Forces laboratories. 


Experts are trying to develop chemical compounds to replace 
petroleum fuels or to supplement them on recommendation of 
the Army-Navy Petroleum Board. 


A wrangle over the budget between the Administration and 
Congress already is in the making. Republican Congressional 
leaders aren’t satisfied with Administration bookkeeping but 
will have to rely upon it for the time being. 


Congressional budget estimates must be prepared by Feb. 15 
under the reorganization law, but the new joint committee 
responsible for them won't have time to make an independent 
study of government receipts and expenditures by that date. 





Economy and tax-cutting recommendations will therefore be 
hybrid products of Republican thinking and Democratic calcu- 
lation until House and Senate Appropriations Committees can 
compile their own data from hearings and expert examination 
of Administration accounts. 


No immediate change in interest rates on government obliga- 
tions is contemplated by Treasury officials. An increase now, 
they reason, would be upsetting to the money market and 
serve no useful purpose. 
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Mary Varacky and Cacharine Setar 


Le Dtscwictes, Plant No. . Extra values through 


Jack ¢ Hetnrz 
“Te Wadug if iain didn mania Mass Precision 


consists of many turns of copper wire which are 
wrapped around magnetic poles. In most 
fractional horsepower motors, these windings 
are made from as many as four sets of ‘coils, spliced together. To eliminate these splicing operations, 
Jack & Heintz engineers developed an ingenious form by which an entire motor 


winding can be wound with one continuous wire. As a result, Jack & Heintz precision , 


motors are flowing faster to a world that’s yearning for new appliances. 


By mass precision methods like this, Jack & Heintz is producing extra values today 
in motors, bearings, aircraft accessories, Eisemann magnetos and refrigeration 
compressors, and is developing other revolutionary products for tomorrow. 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Famed for its Calypso Singers, 
beautiful scenery, and the great 

Pitch Lake which was visited 

by Sir Walter Raleigh, the island 
of TRINIDAD has over 

170,000 Hindus. This 

priest, born in India, has 

lived in Trinidad for 


Founded by the brother of Christopher Columbus in the year 1496, “ad oie i 
Ciudad Trujillo now boasts a magnificent airport . . . And the : = 7 


' C Col 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s most modern hotel—the Jaragua. We | site de 


Sir Francis Drake at- 

tacked PUERTO RICO 

in 1595 . .. From here, 

Ponce de Leon sailed to dis- 

cover Florida. Now Puerto Rico 

is the air hub of the Caribbean— 
. focal point of air travel throughout 

the West Indies. By Flying Clipper 

you can reach it directly via either 

New York or Miami. From New Or- 

leans and Brownsville (Texas) other 

Clipper services connect with addi- 

tional Pan American World Airways 

routes throughout Central America 

and the West Indies. 





CUBA'S Varadero Beach —five miles of it! —lies peacefully in tropical 
sunshine. To Havana, it’s only 90 minutes by Clipper from Miami. 


O you know that you can now fly by Pan American 
. direct from New York to San Juan, Puerto Rico in only 
8 hours... nonstop? 
For information on travel by Flying Clipper 
not only to the West Indies, but also to Latin America, 
Europe, Africa, Alaska, 


verve Twvel geu” LAW AMERICAN 
Pen Ameveasofice,  —- WORLD AIRWAYS 


ad 


Largest of the British West Indies is JAMAICA, once gov- J 


emed by ex-pirate Henry Morgan. At Montego Bay you can see 


a shilling in jiiieen feet of water... Good food, excellent hotels. The System of the Flying Ciyp ied 
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THE REPUBLIC: Lewis vs. the U. S. 


“It is not that the President is spoiling 
for a fight with John L. Lewis. It is as 
simple as this: somewhere, sometime, the 
Administration must find out who is more 
powerful—Lewis or the government. This 
looks like the best time.” 

Thus, last week, an official White 
House spokesman summed up the gov- 
emment’s position on an issue that had 
grown steadily for fourteen years of pro- 
labor administration in Washington. That 
Lewis, as head of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, had provided the oppor- 
tunity for a showdown, was secondary. 
That Harry S. Truman, as President of 
the United States, had seized the oppor- 
tunity, likewise was secondary. Primary 
was the fact that a basic issue ‘that had 
been dodged since 1938 at last faced dis- 


posal—whether the public interest takes 


precedence over organized labor. 

Now that the battle had been joined, 
there was small prospect that Congress, 
convening in January, would overlook its 
opportunity to prevent the issue from aris- 
ing again. How drastic the corrective 
steps might be, would revolve largely on 
the outcome of John L. Lewis vs. the Fed- 
eral government. 


John L.’s Knot 


The two men who mounted the steps 
ot the United Mine Workers’ Washington 
headquarters at 2:15 p.m. last Monday, 
Nov. 18, seemed unworried that their 
mission might fail. To K. C. Adams, edi- 
tor of the UMW Journal on the first floor, 


they told the purpose of their visit and 
were promptly* ushered into an elevator 
and whisked to the sixth floor. 

There, the two men entered the offices 
of John IL, Lewis, UMW president, 
walked across the room to the desk where 
he sat, and silently served an injunction 
notice on him. Equally silent, Lewis 
watched tlfe two Federal marshals depart 
before he picked up the restraining order. 
Issued by Judge T. Alan Goldsborough of 
the District of Columbia Federal Court, 
it was no surprise to the scowling Lewis. 
It restrained the UMW and “all persons 
in active concert or participation” thence- 
forth from subscribing to Lewis’s notice 
breaking UMW’s contract with the gov- 
ernment-operated mines, and from “coerc- 
ing, instigating, inducing or encouraging 
the mine workers . . . to interfere by 
strike, slowdown, walkout, cessation of 
work, or otherwise, with the operation 
of said mines by continuing in effect the 
aforesaid notice.” - 

To Lewis, the court order was dis- 
tasteful for one reason if for no other: 
It violated what he regarded as the spirit 
of the 1932 Norris-LaGuardia Act out- 
lawing injunctions in disputes between 
employes and employers.“ That the 
Federal government, because of its sei- 
zure of the mines last May, was the 
“employer” in this instance seemed of 
small moment. If Lewis had not already 





*The government’s contention: Nothing in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act restricts courts from prevent- 
ing “irreparable injury to the interests of the people 
. . . pending a peaceful judicial determination a 
disputed legal problem.” 
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come to a decision, he reached one then: 
he would ignore the injunction. 

On Tuesday, he didn’t go to his office 
at all. Taking an eighth-floor suite in the 
aristocratic Carlton Hotel, he _lolled 
around its lobby, reading newspaper 
headlines: “Lewis Still Silent.” That 
afternoon, he visited the Carlton’s bar- 
bershop for a shave and a haircut. He 
showed no concern at the hotel’s report 
that it had but a few days’ supply of 
coal. Only nodding to newsmen, he 
kept grimly silent. 

Silent Treatment: Though Lewis 
said nothing to urge his followers to work 
or not to work, they knew what was 
expected of them. By Wednesday, 
140,000 of the 400,000 had jumped the 
gun, ahead of the midnight deadline. 
Superfluously, AFL President William 
Green, himself a UMW member, flouted 
the injunction to declare: “Neither 
troops with bayonets, nor court injunc- 
tions, nor incarceration of miners or 
their representatives in jail, can serve 
to produce one single ton of coal... 
The miners have individually discon- 
tinued work on their own_ initiative, 
and without orders from any source 
whatsoever . . . The miners who have 
voluntarily walked out will voluntarily 
refuse to return until a new contract 
becomes effective.” 

Inevitably the deadline approached. 
Throughout Wednesday, the nation’s 
eyes were fixed on the man who dared 
to challenge the government. News- 
paper bulletins repeated his every move- 
ment. All he would say, as he left a 
huddle with a dozen lawyers and advisers 
at the UMW office at 4:50, was: “Gentle- 
men.” 

Arriving at his 155-year-old, three- 
story Colonial house in Alexandria, Va., 
he changed his parry to “Nothing,” and 
disappeared indoors. Once again, history 
was about to be made in the white- 
frame house of Light-Horse Harry Lee, 
who in 1799 made the famous tribute to 
George Washington: “First in war, first 
in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” The man who was first in com- 
mand of the nation’s coal miners had 
purchased the house ir 1936 and had 
immediately replaced its oil heater with 
a coal furnace; now Lewis himself had 
less than a month’s supply of coal re- 
maining in his small bin. 

That evening, Lewis made history by 
doing precisely nothing; in solitary silence, 
he defied the Federal government. He 
refused to answer the telephone. He had 
his houseman announce to callers: “Mr. 

Lewis is not to be disturbed.” Long 
‘ before the midnight deadline, Lewis 
switched off his light, supremely confi- 
dent that his faithful followers would 
quit on schedule. 

Simultaneously, Secretary of the In- 
terior J. A. Krug and Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark, who had repeatedly tele- 
phoned the temporary White House in 
Key West, Fla. (see page 31), vainly 
held an emergency, hour-long meeting. 
They could do nothing to avert the walk- 


out. Krug could only tell newsmen 
mournfully: “I wish I had a happy story 
to tell.” 


Shutdown: Midnight arrived. In 28 
states, the mining of 2,000,000 tons of 
soft coal daily camé to a halt; 10,000 
hard-coal miners also quit in sympathy. 
The men, who average $62.37 for a 42.4- 
hour week, didn’t admit they were strik- 
ing. As they had done many times 
before, they simply refused to work 
without a contract, and Lewis had de- 
creed that there was no contract. There 
was an additional incentive: the open 
season for bears, foxes, squirrels, rabbits, 
and pheasants was at hand. There was 
no excitement, no disorder. 

The miners showed no enthusiasm for 
quitting. Traditionally in debt, they 
hadn’t recovered from last spring’s 59- 
day strike. But even though faced by a 
bleak holiday season, they showed no 
definite hostility to following their leader. 

All day Thursday, the man whose one 
word would send the miners back to work 
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remained behind his green shutters in 
Alexandria. His front door, decorated 
with miners’ lamps, opened only an inch 
or two to receive telegrams or letters or 
newspapers headlined: “U.S. to Ask Jail 
for Lewis.” 

If the government’s strategy so far had 
not mined a ton of coal, Attorney General 
Clark nevertheless proceeded with the 
fight to the finish which President Tru- 
man had ordered. Thursday afternoon, 
he formally complained that Lewis and 
the UMW “have wilfully, wrongfully, 
and deliberately disobeyed and violated” 
the injunction. Judge Goldsborough 


thereupon ordered the defendants to 


show cause Monday, Nov. 25, “why they 
should not be punished . . . for a con- 
tempt of court.” ; 

‘Take Your Time’: Last Friday 
Lewis finally emerged from his sphinx- 
like grandeur in Alexandria, sporting a 
cane and a green polka-dot tie and puffing 
his usual cigar. The man who had tied 
up the nation’s economy was now jovial: 
if he was the least concerned by what he 
had done, he did not show it. Smiling 
amiably to photographers who had main- 
tained a 36-hour vigil outside, he said: 
“Take your time. You've earned it.” 
Then he drove to his UMW headquarters 
and accepted a summons to appear in 
court, still keeping: his own counsel. 

How long he would hold firm, only 
Lewis himself could say, and he wasn’t 
saying. This Monday, when Lewis, 
through his lawyers, still defied the court, 
Judge Goldsborough scheduled a trial for 
two days later. 

As long as Lewis chose to remain defi-' 
ant, the government couldn’t make him 
order his men back to the pits again; jail 
would only make him a martyr and solid- 
ify the CIO and AFL alike behind him. 
If there was any way to make his men 
work when they did not choose to, it was 
up to the government to find it; until 
the government found an answer, Lewis 
had the United States tied in a knot. 
He knew it. ; 


Lights Low 


For the nation, the coal strike last week 
threatened all the austerity of wartime. 
The. prospect was factually bleak: With 
only a 37-day supply of coal on hand, the. 
most stringent conservation measures 
could not stretch it more than 60 days. 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug sup- 
plied the answers to what would happen 
if the supply were exhausted: 


@ Facing certain shutdown would be 65 
per cent of electric utilities, 60 per cent 
of steel mills, 90 per cent of coke ovens, 
86 per cent of railroads, 90 per cent of 
cement mills, and 70 per cent of other 
basic industries. 
@ In time, no less than 25,000,000 
Americans would be thrown out of their 
jobs; almost as badly hit would be Can- 
ada, France, Italy, and the Low Coun- 
tries, all dependent on American‘ coal. 
Without even a look into the future, 
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the immediate effects of the coal walkout 
were appalling enough. The Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., biggest operating 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp., banked seven ofits 27 blast fur- 
naces and ‘cut ingot production from 
102.3 per cent of theoretical capacity to 
73 per cent. The Republic Steel Corp. 
shut down four blast furnaces, seven open 
hearths, and a Bessemer converter, cut- 
ting its operations to 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Other producers followed their 
example. 

It was only a matter of time before 
thousands of steel fabricating plants 
would shut tight. General Motors had 
only a one-day supply of steel. Ford, 
which rolls its own, had only a three-week 
stock of coal. 

For the railroads, drastic steps were 
taken. A 25 per cent cut in coal-burning 
passenger trains was imposed by the Of- 


fice of Defense Transportation. Circus, . 


carnival, and special passenger trains 
were tabooed. Freight trains were auto- 
matically cut one-quarter by the loss of 
coal-hauling traffic. An embargo on rail- 
road freight was in prospect. 

For public utilities a wartime brown- 
out was ordered in 21 Eastern and Mid- 
western states by the Civilian Production 
Administration. It banned use of electric- 
ity for advertising, display, ornamental, 
marquee, show-window, and White-Way 
street lighting. Even lighted outdoor 
Christmas trees were forbidden. Eleva- 
tor and escalator service was cut by one- 
fourth. 

Further to save coal, a maximum use 
of water power to generate electricity 
was ordered and use of gas manufactured 
from coal was curtailed. Symbolic of the 
straits to which John L. Lewis had 
brought the government: Even the dome 
of the Capitol was browned out. 


~- 


PRESIDENT: Smile the While 


While .his Administration fought its 
most crucial battle, Harry S. Truman 
was taking a vacation, 1,100 miles away. 
Sunbathing on the Key West beaches in 
his green trunks and purple bathrobe, 
pitching into huge breakfasts, fishing in 
the turquoise waters, swimming in the 
Naval Base pool, the President was the 
picture of confidence. 

He had faid out the grand strategy 
in a midnight conference with Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark and Secretary of 
the Interior J. A. Krug before he flew 
from rain-drenched Washington in the 
Sacred Cow on Sunday. The minute-to- 
minute skirmishes seemed to cause him 
few qualms. His smile only broadened, 
‘his resolve to force the issue seemed to 
become more determined. 

Last Wednesday night, as coal mines 
over the nation began to close, Mr. Tru- 
man dined under the stars in the patio of 
the Fort Taylor officers’ club. Palm fronds 
and purple bougainvillea blossoms 
nodded overhead in tlt breeze, and out- 
side the surf whispered on the dimly 





gleaming beach. Far to the north, night- 
shift miners climbed wearily out of the 
grimy pits, stacked their tools, and went 
home. 

Surrounded by his associates—Press 
Secretary Charles Ross, Maj. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan, and Capt. James H. Foskett, 
his military and naval aides, an adminis- 
trative aide, Edwin A. Locke Jr., Fleet 
Admiral William D. Leahy, legal adviser 
Clark Clifford, Reconversion Director 
John R. Steelman, and Steelman’s assist- 
ant, Judge John C. Collet—the President 
dined on Florida crayfish, rare roast beef, 
and strawberries. 


Undersea, At Sea: Next morning 
after breakfast, he strolled as usual. to 
the base swimming pool clad in a flashy 
bathrobe, blue and white striped pajamas, 
bedroom slippers, and yachting cap. Al- 
though the chance that Lewis had made 
a last-minute surrender was slim, he 
didn’t wait to find out. Instead he boarded 
the captured German submarine U-2513. 

While the nation shook to the reper- 
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Truman: Spent 44 minutes under water 
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cussions of the coal walkout, the Presi- 
dent’s submarine shook to the impact of 
depth charges dropped 2,000 feet away 
by a destroyer escort. After a 44-minute 
dive at 440-foot depth, Mr. Truman was 
made a member of the Royal Order of 
Deep Dunkers, which stretched its 450- 
foot requirement by 10 feet to admit the 
commander-in-chief. 

Not till after lunch did Ross call 
Washington. To the President, he re- 
layed the news that a contempt order 
against John L. Lewis had just been 
issued. After lunch, Mr. Truman retired 
for his daily nap in the bright chintz- 
hung bedroom of the commandant’s two- 
story clapboard house overlooking a 
vista of ocean and gulf. When he rose, 
he went fishing with Admiral Leahy. 
The President explained: “The admiral 
can't go without an orderly. I’ve got to 
bait his hook.” 

On Friday Mr. Truman took a trip to 
the Dry Tortugas, 68 miles to the west, 
where he visited the ruins of Fort Jef- 
ferson. Inspecting the dank cell where 
Dr. Samuel Mudd was imprisoned for 
setfing the broken leg of John Wilkes 
Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, he remarked 
wryly that he had quite a list of people 
he would like to consign to such a prison. 
Then for an hour, stripped to the waist, 
his legs dangling over the fantail, the 
President fished from a Navy crash boat. 
Not until his return to Key West nine 
hours later did he learn that Lewis had 
been served with the contempt papers. 

Saturday morning, President Truman 
boarded the Sacred Cow, his face tanned 
by sun and wind, his cold gone, his smile 
even brighter. A few days should tell how 
that smile would stand up. against the 
scowl! Lewis had waiting for him in chilly 
Washington. 


ows 


CIO: Anti-Red Fizzle 


For months, the word had been dili- 
gently spread: When the CIO held its 
1946 annual convention in Atlantic City, 
the man to watch would be President 
Philip Murray; at long last he was pre- 
pared to tell the Communists where to 
put their Marxist trappings. The oft- 
anticipated but always-postponed show- 
down was now at hand. Seldom had 
a labor convention been more widely 
heralded. 

Last week, the CIO convention came 
off on schedule, but not the showdown. 
If Murray had planned one, it was evi- 
dent he had not planned it well; it fizzled 
like a penny firecracker in a summer 
shower. The 60-year-old Murray himself 
provided any needed damper in his 
opening address. Not Communism, he 
cried, but “a $15,000,000,000 profit for 
American industry constitutes ... a far 
graver threat . . . to our system of free 
enterprise.” 

But the events spoke even louder than 
Murray’s words: 


€ To draft a resolution on Communism, 
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Murray: His “purge” fizzled 


Murray personally appointed a six-mém- 
ber committee of three anti-Communists 
and three pro-Communists. Their inevi- 
table milk-toast product: “We . . . resent 
and reject efforts of the Communist 
party or other political parties and their 
adherents to interfere in the affairs of 


the CIO.” 


@ Running the convention’s resolutions 
committee was another pro-Communist, 
Lee Pressman, who, as secretary, left 
little for the committee chairman, Van 
A. Bitner, to do. 
€ To replace the pro-Communist Reid 
Robinson of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers as a CIO vice president—an 
event that the anti-Communist forces 
regarded as crucial—Murray backed and 
personally steamrollered through the elec- 
tion of R. J. Thomas, former favorite of 
the Communists in the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and a bitter foe of Walter- 
Reuther, another vice president and 
leader of the anti-Communist wing. 
@ To the important 51-member executive 
board, the convention elected pro-Com- 
munists in the same ratio as other years 
eal Qr 
—approximately 16 to 35. 


The Big Bad Bosses: With the Red 


issue still glowing stubbornly behind its 
thin coat of whitewash, the convention 
got down to talk of hard cash. Echoing 
Murray’s opening theme, the resolutions 
committee estimated 1946 corporate 
profits at an all-time high of $11,300,- 
000,000 after taxes, while placing the 
weekly earnings of workers at “far less” 
than in April 1945. 

How seriously the implications could 
be taken, no one could be sure, but Mur- 
ray strongly hinted the CIO was coming 
up with another round of wage demands: 
“We believe that American business is 
now extracting enough profit out of its 
various enterprises to enable them to 
make substantial wage concessions with- 
out necessarily increasing prices.” 


Walter Reuther, still mindful of the 


.drain on his United Auto Workers till to 


finance the costly 113-day General Mo- 
tors strike last winter, urged the collec- 
tion of a “war chest” of $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 to underwrite another round 
of strikes if walkouts are finally called. 

But to most of the 650 delegates who 
had expected the fireworks of an anti- 
Communist battle, the wage-increase 
theme was lacking in spark. The anti- 
Communist forces had been outmaneu- 
vered so smoothly, the Murray gavel had 
worked so effectively, that the eighth 
annual convention would hardly go down 
in history as one to remember. 


Stl 


HOUSING: The Landlords 


Texas landlords already were with- 
holding 10,000 apartments. In Seattle 
another 21,000 had been “struck” b 
landlords who wouldn’t evict but would 
not rerent’ vacated quarters until they 
got a break in rent ceilings. The idea had 
spread. In Denver 1,000 apartments were 
affected, in Portland, Ore., 500. 

Last week the strike-advocates’ plan— 
a nationwide sitdown—was carried to the 
National Apartment Owners Association 
convention at Oklahoma City. There 
the strikers, led by Mrs. Frank Morris, 
president of Landlords, Inc., of Texas, 
discovered that they had gone too far. 
Sternly, President George M. Englar 
warned them of the disastrous effects that 
extended action would have on the coun- 
try’s economy and temper. Then he had 
the proposal quietly put to death in the 
resolutions committee. 

But the consensus in Washington was 
that tenants were headed for the first 
general rent increase since the war began 


—perhaps 15 per'cent.* At the same time 





*For an opinion, see Henry Hazlitt’s Business 
Tides, page 86. 
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it appeared that a Republican-controlled 
Congress would reject demands for the 
complete abolition of rent controls—and 
might even extend them beyond July 1, 
Republican Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott of 
Michigan put it in a capsule: “If we 
lifted rent controls, a small minority of 
unscrupulous landlords no doubt would 


gouge their tenants.” 


nr 


PEOPLE: The Radium Girls 


Sometime her turn would have to come, 
For twenty years Mrs. Albina Maggia 
Larice knew she was living on borrowed 
time. She had long worn braces and a 
steel corset; she was able to walk only 
with the aid of canes; she was able to do 
only light housework for her husband in 
their modest home in Orange, N. J. Her 
teeth were gone, her hair turned gray. 
Fourteen months ago, Mrs. Larice took to 
her bed for good. But out of her physical 
doom, she evolved a fatalistic philosophy 
which kept her spirits up. “I worry some- 
times about the future,” she confided, 
“but it’s no use. The future will come 
soon enough.” 

Last week the “future” arrived, at 52, 
for Mrs. Larice—the last survivor of the 
five women who attracted nationwide 
headlines in 1926, when they became ill 
from radium emanations. Employed in the 
Orange plant of the United States Radium 
Corp. to paint luminous watch dials, 
they charged they had been poisoned 
by “pointing” the brushes with their 
lips and thereby swallowing microscopic 
quantities of the luminous mixture—a zinc 
sulfide hase, made to glow permanently 
by the alpha rays emitted by radium (in 
the form of radium bromide). Once in 
their systems, the radium corroded their 


bones and taught them the incurable hor- 
rors of radioactive poisoning long before 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Their suit 


against the company for 
$1,250,000. was settled 
out of court, each wom- 
an receiving $10,000 in 
cash, a $600 annual pen- 
sion, and free medieal ex- 
penses. By the time Mrs. 


Larice’s death wrote finis 


to the case of the five, the 


company had paid out 
approximately $175,000. 


Long before Mrs, Lar- 
ice died, the United 
States Radium Corp., the 
industry's biggest com- 
pany, moved from 
Orange to Manhattan. 
There it pioneered a rig- 
id series of safety rules 
which the government 
accepted as standard: 
prohibiting the licking of 
brushes, replacing them 
with glass pencils, in- 
stalling elaborate venti- 
lating systems to carry off 
radioactive dust or the 
radioactive gas radon 


Associated Press 
Landlord Morris’s strike went too far 
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which might otherwise be inhaled, and re- 
quiring repeated medical exams for the 
employes. Last week U.S. Radium could 
boast that it had not had a single case of 
radium poisoning in a generation, even 
though during the war it employed 900 
workers to paint the millions of dials and 


gauges which glowed in the darkened 
cockpits of American planes. 


Po 


CITIES: Money Troubles 


If the picture painted by the American 
Municipal Association last week could be 
believed, the nation’s city governments. 
were over a barrel: 

@ Municipal properties desperately need- 
ed rehabilitation, since depression, reces- 
sion, and war had caused costly postpone- 
ments of maintenance and replacement. 
€ Urban population was up 13,000,000 
since 1940, overloading services without 
any corresponding increase in property 
revenues. 

@ Real estate couldn’t be taxed any high- 
er without driving away businesses and 
residents. 

@ Between spiraling labor and material 
costs and a decline in mun‘cipal labor ef- 
ficiency, the tax dollar was now buying 
only about 60 cents’ worth of service. 

The solution recommended by 600 city 
officials at the association’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago: (1) legislation barring 
strikes by municipal employes, (2) a 
greater sharing of municipal service costs 
by suburban dwellers, (3) a greater shar- 
ing of revenues by states collecting taxes 
far in excess of their needs, (4) city sales 
and income taxes, (5) garbage-collecting 
charges. 

The alternatives envisioned by the city 
officials: curtail municipal services, seek 
Federal handouts, and surrender still 
more municipal functions to higher gov- 
ernmental levels. Even as alternatives go, 
these looked pretty black to them. 


ows 


LEGION: See Here 


A stormy petrel since its birth last 
March, the Duncan-Paris post in New 


York City had become in nine months 


the most publicized of the American 
Legion’s 15,600 posts. Repeatedly it hit 
the newspapers with stories of: (1) How 
it was named in memory of Sgt. Gregor 
Duncan, staff artist. for the Army paper 
Stars and Stripes, and Sgt. Pete Paris, 
combat photographer and artist for Yank 
magazine, who were killed in the Euro- 
pean fighting; (2) how it elected Marion 
(See Here, Private) Hargrove as com- 
mander; (3) how it was joined by 200- 
odd artists, writers, and musicians whose 
collective politics made it stand out as a 
left-wing island in the Legion's tradi- 
tionally right-wing sea; (4) how the 
Legion’s New York Department  sus- 

nded the post’s provisional charter 

September, reputedly considering it 


Communist-infiltrated, and (5) how Har- — 
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They Loved Him: Rarely had any man been more mourned in death than James 
J. Walker, New York’s playboy mayor during the Prohibition era. In two days, 
35,000 persons filed past his bier to pay their last respects, some waiting hours in 
line or arriving in evening dress in the middle of the night. At his funeral last Thurs- 
day, Nov. 21, 5,000 mourners jammed St. Patrick’s Cathedral; these five, unable 
to gain admittance, tearfully said their rosaries as they lined a rail outside. 





grove, fighting the suspension vigorously, 
flew to the Legion’s San Francisco con- 
vention in October and persuaded it to 
rescind its endorsement of the New York 
Department's action. 

But for all its publicity, the Duncan- 
Paris post was in no hurry to break one 
of its most newsworthy items this month. 
Not until last week did the news leak out 
that Hargrove, after having fronted for a 
unit which contained admitted Commu- 
nists among its members, apparently had 
undergone a change of heart. Never 
sympathetic to Communists as such and 
personally a Democrat, Hargrove had 
resigned as commander on Nov. 8. His 


reason: an “ailing stomach.” 


Associated Press 
Hargrove: Nocommander of Communists 





BONDS: Remember? 


When the tumult and the shouting 

died, the Treasury Department had fully 
expected that people would lose their 
wartime enthusiasm for bond buying. But 
last week it discovered that the public’s 
loss of memory was even greater than it 
had anticipated. An unpublished Treas- 
ury survey showed: 
@ One out of every three persons does 
not know that the government is still sell- 
ing War Bonds, renamed Savings Bonds. 
€ Two out of every three wartime bond 
buyers have stopped buying altogether. 


@ Four out of five income earners bought 
no government bonds at all during the 
first seven months of 1946. 


@ One out of every four still thinks pa- 
triotism is the chief reason for buying 
bonds. 


@ One out of every eight cannot think of 
any reason at all for buying bonds now 
that the war is over. 


oo 


DEMOCRATS: Look Away 


Democrats, worrying about the future 
of their party, had to look no farther 
than the House of Representatives last 
week to discover which way the gale 
was blowing. Conservative Southerners, 
emerging from fourteen years of storm- 
cellar existence under the New Deal, 
were taking great gulps of air and flexin 
their muscles. Their aim: to seize contro 
of the party reins in the lower branch. 

The Nov. 5 election had done more 
than give the Republicans a 246-189 
majority in the House. It had also pre- 
sented the Southerners with a majority 
within the Democratic ranks for the first 
time since 1931. Commanding a solid 
bloc of 109 members from twelve South- 
ern states, they outnumbered their 
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Northern colleagues by approximately an 
11-8 ratio. 


For the initial target the Southerners 
had picked Rep. John W. McCormack, 
Boston Democrat and Majority Leader 
of the House when his party was in 
power. Normally, leadership of the Dem- 
ocratic minority in the next session of 
Congress could be expected to go to 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas, but 
Rayburn had already announced that 
he did not want the job. Instead, he 
endorsed the next man in line~McCor- 
mack, 

Last week, the Southerners were 
making it plain they wanted no part of 
McCormack. They considered him too 


Harris & Ewing 
Rayburn, McCormack, Cox, Walter: The Democrats had a leadership fight on their hands, too 


New Dealish. Their candidate: Rep. 
Eugene E. Cox, one of the South’s most 
bitter New Deal foes and _ longtime 
emasculator of Administration-backed 
législation as a ranking member of the 
House Rules Committee. 

Alarmed Democratic middle-of-the- 
roaders, headed by Rep. Percy Priest of 
Tennessee, were frantic. To Rayburn, 
they rushed urgent appeals to reconsider 
and assume the post of Minority Leader. 
When he wired back his flat refusal, 
they looked desperately for possible 
compromise candidates. Chief among 


them: Francis E. Walter of Pennsylvania, ~ 


a conservative, Jere Cooper of Tennessee, 
a party wheelhorse, and R. Ewing Thom- 
ason, a fellow Texan of Rayburn. But 
one thing seemed certain—even if a 
compromise candidate for leader were 
chosen, the Southerners would still rule. 


or 


SERVICES: Alpine Drama 


To most Americans the Alps have the 
Havor of high romance: A St. Bernard 
dog slogging through the snow with a 
cask of brandy, bronzed blond youths 
skimming over snow-blanketed slopes on 
skis, picturesque inns by mountain lakes, 
jingling sleighs, and crisp starlit nights. 
Last week ‘twelve Americans, their lips 
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blue with cold, hungry, desperately tired, 
but afraid to sleep, found the Alps far 
from romantic. 


Bound from Munich to Marseille last 
Tuesday, Nov. 19, their C-53 Army 
transport crashed in the lonely, snow- 
laden crags of the Wetterhorn, leaving 

* them stranded 10,000 feet up on a glacier 
which hugs the towering peak. All Army 
personnel and relatives, the passengers 
included four women and an 11-year-old 
girl. Six were badly hurt. 

That afternoon the plane’s radio op- 
erator got a message through. Relays of 
American, British, and French planes 
took off from Paris with blankets and 


medical supplies, only to be turned back 





Udine. Six Italian parachutists left Rome 
by plane to assist. 

Saturday afternoon, as planes circled 
anxiously around the wreck, the Swiss 
climbers reached the wreckage and found 
all twelve Americans alive. On Sunday, 
Swiss ski planes ferried them out. 


Forgotten Brides 


No one ever believed they were all 
heroes—those millions of American sol- 
dier who swept over Europe. But last 
week the Army had to face an ugly truth: 
Thousands of GIs had abandoned the Ev- 
ropean girls they had married and the 
children they had begotten. In England 








International 


by the lashing winds and blinding snow 
of a mountain blizzard. 

All day Wednesday and Thursday the 
search continued. More than 100 French, 
American, and British planes threaded 
the icy passes between the peaks. With 
them were Brig. Gen. Ralph Tate, whose 
wife and son, the plane’s pilot, were up 
there in the snow, and Brig. Gen. Ralph 
Snavely, whose wife had also been aboard 
the plane. Swiss mountain troops plunged 
into the wilderness on foot. The radio 
signals from the plane, becoming weaker, 
reported two more on the casualty list. 

Rescue on High: Friday the search- 
ers discovered that the original radio 
bearings had been wrong, thrown off by 
magnetic disturbances. New bearings 
placed the plane 100 miles farther north, 
about 15 miles southeast of the Swiss 
town of Interlaken, famous for its winter 
sports. From the lost twelve came a last 
faint message: “Can't hold out after to- 
night. Have not eaten’ for two days.” 

Just as darkness was falling, the miss- 
ing plane was spotted by a British Lan- 
caster, and supplies were parachuted 
down, As 73 Swiss mountain climbers 
started working upward past snow- 
choked passes and gaping crevasses, 40 
American parachutists were alerted at 
Frankfurt. One hundred mountain-trained 
American soldiers were rushed from 
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alone, according to an official British esti- 
mate, there were 6,000 British wives and 
American-fathered children whom Ameri- 
can soldiers had deserted outright. 

For the unscrupulous GI, it had been 
easy enough. R. G. Mastrude, internation- 
al director of the International Migration 
Service, explained: a GI could give his 


_ wife a wrong address in the United States 


when he left her for demobilization. 
When he got home, he could either just 
forget her, or he could institute divorce 
proceedings, usually on the ground of 
“desertion.” Legally, he might be re- 
quired to serve notice of his divorce ac- 
tion, but he could solve that by giving the 
wrong address for his wife. When the 
time limit expired without an answer. : 
from her, he could get an uncontested di- 
vorce. If she did receive notification, she 
was seldom able to arrange transporta- 
tion, or legal advice properly to contest 
the divorce in absentia. In many cases, a 
GI had already had a wife in the United 
States, making his foreign marriage big-. 
amous, 

For the deserted European bride, there 
was little redress, The War Department, 
which has brought 38,658 war brides over 


from Europe, will not, and cannot, by 


law, supply transport for the bride unless 
the GI himself asks for it. 


On a private basis, the International 
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Migration Service had done what it 
could. But it was not enough. The British 
Government indicated that it was up to 
the American Government to take action 
on a situation that Europe might remem- 
ber long and bitterly. 


ror 


PROBES: Target Bilbo 


In Poplarville, Miss., where he was 
nursing a swollen nose bumped in an 
auto accident, Sen. Theodore (The Man) 
Bilbo last week could feel the Washing- 
ton tremors that threatened his Senate 
seat. As the swelling in his nose went 
down, the charges piled up. 

On Wednesday, the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee began closed 
hearings on charges that war contractors 
had given Bilbo (1) cash gifts of $33,700, 
(2) a new Cadillac sedan, and (3) an 
artificial 8-acre lake with an island and 
a completely furnished “Dream House.” 
Farly next month, the Senate Campaign 
Expenditures Committee will start public 
hearings on charges that Bilbo intimi- 
dated Negroes into staying away from 
the polls. And on Dec. 30, Bilbo’s fitness 
for a third term in the Senate will be 
high on the agenda of the Senate Repub- 
lican steering committee. 

The charges had been piling up since 
June. But Bilbo flicked them aside. He’d 


see all his accusers into their graves, 
he said. 


Po 


RATIONS: Sugar Gone Sour 


Washington, longtime complainant that 
its residents are denied the vote (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 18), last week came up with 
a new cry of anguish—its 938,458 citi- 
zens, said the Times-Herald, had been 
short-changed on sugar distribution. In- 
stead of the 73-pound-a-person average 
sugar allotment which was received by 
the rest of the nation, the Washing- 
tonian’s average share’ was only 57 
pounds. The culprit: the OPA. 

To the Times-Herald, one OPA official 
explained that its complex formula for 
figuring population increases failed in 
Washington. Based chiefly on increases 
in elementary-school enrollments, the 
formula has cheated Washingtonians out 
of 16 theoretical pounds of sugar a person 
for 1946 because the capital’s popula- 
tion increase, according to a new census, 
actually was 41.5 per cent since 1941- 
not 30 per cent, as the formula indicated. 
Overlooked by OPA formula operators: a 
substantial portion of Washington's in- 
flux has been single persons or childless 
couples, 


arom 


VETERANS: Better Than Most 


The women’s magazines and the Sun- 
day supplements had been full of it. “Will 
Your Boy Be a Killer When He Returns?” 


“Taught to Kill-the Coming Veteran 
Crime Wave.” These were typical head- 


lines. The tabloid papers 
fanned the flames. If a 
veteran did it, they 
splashed it on page one. 
Even before V-J Day, 
the Detroit police de- 
partment determined to 
find out how much of 
these fears was fact and 
how much feverish fancy. 
Last week the Veterans 
Liaison Detail summed 
up its fifteen months of 
careful study and tabula- 
tions of arrests. 
@ Veterans were violent 
—but no more so than 
others: In rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, and 
burglary, ex-Gl’s were 
guilty of slightly less than 
the number of crimes 
proportionate to their 
numbers—one-sixth of De- 
troit’s male population. 
Few veterans indulged 
in simple larceny; arrests 
on that charge were only 
one-fifth of their pro- 
portionate quota. 
@ Veterans were careful: 
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Although in murder and 
non-negligent manslaugh- 
ter, they were charged 
with about their propor- 
tionate share, there was 
only one veteran among 
the 52 people arrested 
on charges of man- 





U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Snow Tactics: Instructors from the U.S. Army’s 
Mountain and Winter Warfare Training School at Camp 
Carson scale a towering Colorado peak in preparation 
for extensive troop maneuvers scheduled for next spring. 
Because of transport difficulties, food and equipment 
were dropped to the reconnaissance parties by plane. 





slaughter by negligence. 
@ Veterans were rambunctious: Soaring 
above civilian performance were their ar- 
rests for auto thefts, drunkenness, disturb- 
ing the peace, disorderly conduct, and as- 
sault and battery. Detroit police depre- 
cated these barroom-brawl offenses, at- 
tributing them largely to ex-high-school 
boys who “feel like blowing off a little 
steam when they get home.” 

@ Veterans in general were “no better 
and no worse” than other people: Total- 
ing up all arrests for the fifteen-month 
period, Detroit police found that there 
was one veteran for every ten non-vet- 
erans arrested, or exactly the same pro- 
portion as veterans to all non-veterans, 
male and female, young and old, in the 


city of Detroit. 


CRIME: Murder Cast 

Out of Rep. Vito Marcantonio’s East 
Harlem district, the New York District 
Attorney last week dredged up a cast of 
characters for its Election Day murder 
mystery that gave the tabloids a field day, 
How each fitted into the story of the fatal 
slugging of Joseph Scottoriggio, an anti- 
Marcantonio political worker (News- 
week, Nov, 25), was still somewhat ob- 
scure; police admitted that they did not 
yet know the identity of the attackers. 


But the outline was clear enough for 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan to 


announce that “everything . . . points ex- 
clusively” to the crime being a “political 
assault” and to call the American Labor 
party congressman before a grand jury. 
The six involved ranged from the most 
notorious criminals to plain people with 
unblemished reputations: 

€ Joey Rao: Onetime lieutenant of Vin- 
cent (Mad Dog) Coll and beer-running 
kingpin for Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Fle- 
genheimer, Rao at 45 has a 26-year-record 
of thirteen arrests on charges ranging 
from vagrancy to homicide but has taken 
the rap only twice. While jailed on Wel- 
fare Island in 1932, he smuggled in 
women to fellow criminals, had dope 
flown in by carrier pigeon, ran a black 
market in liquor, and took a 10 per cent 
cut on prison gambling. 

@ “Trigger Mike” Coppola: Also a former 
Coll henchman and pal of Louis (Lepke) 
Buchalter, Coppola boasts 26 arrests, 
ranging from truancy to homicide, cover- 
ing 32 of his 46 years, yet was convicted 
only five times, for larceny and pickpock- 
eting, Together with Rao, he beat a mur- 
der rap in 1927, However, in 1930, he 
was arrested for taking a shot at Rao and, 
in 1931, reputedly was a Coll gunman in 
the Harlem Baby Massacre in which five 
children were shot but the unharmed and 


unknown target, possibly Rao, was 
missed. Both Coppola and Rao last week 
admitted knowing Marcantonio and were 
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Budget Fancies and Facts 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Many of the predictions being 
made concerni: cuts in the Federal 
budget are colored by wishful think- 
ing. They do.no: jibe with either the 
political realities or the hard facts of 
Federal finance. Sooner or later, some 
current illusions will be shattered. The 
informed citizen can avoid the pain of 
abrupt disappointments by 
keeping in mind a _ few 
guideposts. 

Expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1947, are estimated at 
$41,500,000,000. Receipts 
are estimated at $39,600,- 
000,000, leaving a deficit of 
$1,900,000,0Q0. Those were 
the revised estimates of 
August. The next esti- 
mates, in the President’s 
budget message of January, will show 
increases under some headings, de- 
creases under others. If the coal strike 
or other events don’t cut down the 
national income seriously, the Federal 
books for the current year might come 


. close to balancing. What hope there is 


of balancing the budget this year al- 
most certainly would be eradicated by 
an immediate reduction of 20 per cent 
in the personal income tax, which 
would take away approximately 
$1,700,000,000 from tax receipts dur- 
ing the first six months of 1947. 


For the next fiscal year, the figure 
$25,000,000,000 as a total for ex- 
penditures is frequently heard. It is 
so large, compared with prewar 
budgets, that one might easily jump 
to the conclusion it is a practicable, 
perhaps even generous, top figure. 
Actually no responsible leader in ei- 
ther party who believes in a strong 
national defense has said since the 
election that the budget for the next 
fiscal year could be reduced to $25,- 
000,000,000. 


Here are a few round figures which 
indicate why: Interest on the Federal 
debt is $5,000,000,000. Payments. to 
veterans, estimated to exceed $6,000,- 
(00,000 this year, probably will rise, 
rather than decline, next year—per- 
haps to as high as $8,000,000,000. 
The War and Navy Departments, 
which are spending $13,500,000,000 
this year, will need $11,000,000,000 
to $12,000,000,000 next year if the 
armed services are to be maintained 
at approximately the level now- set for 
June 1947. Then there is a little item 
of tax refunds, estimated at $1,800,- 
000,000 this year. 





A 
Here we already have from $23,- 


(000,000,000 to $27,000,000,000 in 
prospecWWe expenditures next year. 
Aid to agriculture will be cut but not 
eliminated. Under existing legislation, 
Social Security and retirement ex- 
penditures probably will exceed 
$1,000,000,000. The Republicans are 
likely to expand the Social 
Security program somewhat. 

General public works, al- 
ready cut back, may be cut 
back more. But they will 
not be eliminated—especial- 
ly not when the states want 
the road-building aid to 
which they are entitled un- 
der existing law. Interna- 
tional finance, more than 
$4,000,000,000 this year, 
will shrink but probably not 
vanish from the budget. There will be 
a small item for housing; and perhaps 
$1,000,000,000 for war liquidation 
and other special expenses,. as against 
more than $5,000,000,000 under these 
headings this year. 

To all this must be added some- 
thing for the general administration 
of the civilian branches of the govern- 
ment. It is doubtful if this can be held 
below $2,000,000,000. 

' It is not hard to figure how the 
budget of $41,500,000,000 can be re- 
duced to $35,000,000,000 or a little 
less next year. The elimination of non- 
recurring items and a general tighten- 
ing up all along the line could accom- 


plish that. 





This $35,000,000,000 might be 


cut without serious difficulty to $33,-— 


000,000,000 or $32,000,000,000 or 
possibly even less. But at some point 
between $35,000,000,000 and $30,- 
(000,000,000, it will be evident that no 
further cuts are feasible unless they 
‘tare taken out of the armed services. 
No one can say with confidence ex- 
actly how much should be put into 
national defense. But an underesti- 
mate here could be calamitous and 
the Republicans who are concerned 
about our security and place in the 
world will oppose deep cuts under 
the defense heading. 

The smallest prediction for next 
years budget made by any respon- 
sible Republican leader since the 
election is $29,100,000,000. This 
came from one of the most extreme 
economizers in Congress, Rep. John 
Taber, who will be chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. It 
may be taken as rock-bottom. 
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held in the prohibitive bail of $250,000 
each, 

@ Joseph Ferraiolo: A 84-year-old Wel- 
fare Department cleaner and neighbor of 
Scottoriggio, Ferraiolo was accompanying 
his fellow Republican worker to the polls 
on Election Day and ran for his life when 
Scottoriggio was slugged. In mortal fear 
that the murderers would rub him out as 
a witness, he was jailed in $25,000 bail 
for his own protection. 

€ William Donaghy: A 22-year-old can- 
dy-factory employe, he was held in 
$20,000 bail, presumably as a witness. 
€@ Dominick Petrone: Once a featured 
featherweight and lightweight, Petrone 
made $300,000 in the ring, lost it in bad 
investments, and had to borrow $2 to pay 
a driving fine in 1941. Now holding the 
political job of Manhattan corporation 
inspector, he is a Marcantonio associate 
and an American Labor: party district 
captain. His bail: $20,000. 

€ Willie (Emilio) Tizol: Now 37, Tizol 
(real name, Nieves) has an eighteen-year 
record, including convictions for disor- 


‘ derly conduct, false registration, assault 


(reduced from rape), narcotics, and gun- 
toting. For threatening three anti-Marcan- 
tonio workers on Election Day this year, 
he was convicted of disorderly conduct 
but volunteered to sing: “As long as I’ve 
got to go to jail, I want to tell everything 
I know.” 





Associated Press 
Mrs. Scottoriggio leaves the D.A.’s office 
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warp beams, they’re 
« called—are used on 
textile machines, and 
also for shipping yarn. 
They get plenty of 
handling . . . and that is one reason progres- 
sive mills have long been using lightweight 
magnesium warp beams. They cut shipping 
costs and lighten the manpower burden. 
\lore than that—these magnesium beams 
have fine strength, rigidity, balance. By cut- 
‘ig vibration, they allow higher warping 

weds, and they make for smoother machine 


operation, too, It’s a story of lightness and 
strength... and that’s magnesium lightness! 
This light metal is exceptionally useful in 
textile machinery, and in similar automatic 
equipment like printing presses and folding, 
wrapping, slicing, and packaging machines. 
Look for it wherever lightness counts! 


Manufacturers of many types of industrial equip- 
ment—and a constantly growing list of consumer 
products—look to Dow as the foremost source of 
magnesium metal in all common forms. For more 
than 30 years Dow has pioneered magnesium de- 
velopment—constantly offering technical aid to 
all industry. 


“\4GNESIUM DIVISION e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Westward slips your Constellation, its 


; 
: 


shadow fleeting on the nation’s snow- 
bound farms, humbling the Great Di- 
vide, gliding down Pacific slopes to find 
the suns and colors of the Golden State. 

Choose the leader—the Lockheed 


Constellation—when you fly at home or 


bes me tit gs teagan 
5 onstage er 


overseas. GREATER SPEED: fastest trans- 
port in service, GREATER COMFORT with 
the high-flying smoothness of the exclu- 
sive Normalair cabin. GREATER SAFETY: 
more surplus power than any other 
transport. See travel agent or leading 
hen Make certain your ticket reads 


(/o onstellation—there is only one leader. 
A 
\ 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











The Case of Mrs. X 


The case of Mrs. X wouldn’t make 
much of a movie but it created alarm of 
epic proportions inside the State Depart- 
ment. It demonstrated how top-secret 
information can be, and sometimes is, 
transmitted to foreign espionage agents 
and columnists. As a result of this case 
and others of somewhat similar nature the 
department is reorganizing its procedures 
for handling confidential documents and 
reexamining its personnel to make sure 


that it has rid itself of untrustworthy em- 


ployes. ; 
Although this may be locking the barn 
door after some of the horses have es- 
caped, officials hope to convince zealous 
investigators in the incoming Republican 
Congress that the new locks are adequate 
and that it won’t be necessary to surround 


_ the paddock with electrified barbed wire. 


Mrs. X (the department won’t disclose 
her name) was middle-aged and dowdy, 
a war-agency typist who lived alone and 
worked tirelessly. Soon after V-J Day, the 
President, as the result of an outcry from 
Congress, consolidated within the State 
Department several independent wartime 
foreign agencies—the OWI, OSS, and 
Foreign Economic Administration. These 
agencies brought 3,000 employes with 
them into the department, tripling its 
payroll, quadrupling its rented space, and 
spreading officials and documents all over 
Washington. Mrs. X arrived slightly ahead 
of the rush equipped with a high eff- 
ciency rating and letters from a senator 
and her former boss attesting her loyalty. 
Her foreign birth passed the ordinary 
scrutiny. 

-She applied for a job transcribing 
coded messages and got it. Presently she 
blended into the code room. 

When Congress realized that the con- 
solidation had infiltrated the State De- 
partment with Communist sympathizers 
whose first allegiance was to the Kremlin, 
there was consternation. So a screening 
committee of career men was set up to 
examine the transferees. 

This committee was so severe that it 
soon was accused of outstripping the Dies 
Committee, on whose lists, among other 
things, it relied. Some of those marked 
for dismissal had nothing against them 
except participation in protests against 
the DAR’s refusal to permit appearance 
of Marian Anderson, the Negro contralto, 
in Constitution Hall save for charity. 

Pinch in the Booth: Finally, the 
Screening committee recommended 285 
dismissals. The list, of necessity, included 
scores of cherished constituents of con- 
ap and senators. Up went a howl 

om the Capitol. It came not only from 
the Marcantonios and Peppers, who could 
be expected to have friends on the left 
fringe, but from conservative legislators 
as well. Secretary Byrnes quelled a threat- 
ened riot of protest by reporting that a 


mere 79 dismissals had been found neces- 
sary, among whom only 40 were for “se- 
curity risks.” He announced that while 
the department would “resolve all reason- 
able doubts in its own favor, it will not 
engage in harassment or persecution.” 

Mrs. X worked serenely through all 
this, transcribing messages from Byrnes 
at Paris and from American embassies in 
London and Paris, and Moscow. But at 
last her frequent trips to the rest room 
aroused suspicions among fellow em- 
ployes. Further surveillance showed she 
was meeting foreign attachés and colum- 
nists, but agents failed to catch her in the 
act of passing over confidential papers. 
Then one day an agent put his hand on 
her shoulder in one of the State Depart- 
ment’s public telephone booths; a search 
of her purse disclosed secret papers. 

Faced with the choice of prosecuting 
and reading the papers in open court or 
dismissing Mrs. X, the State Department 
chose to dismiss her, “with prejudice.” 
Just how much information she had 
peddled is not known. 

Now the past lives of the code-room 
staff are virtually X-rayed. Under the new 
regulations, papers are delivered in sealed 
pouches by armed messengers driving 
caged trucks.-The distribution points at 
which authorized officials accept the 
papers from messengers will be reduced 
from 100 to eighteen and the papers 
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thereafter must circulate hand to hand. 

A manual now at the printer’s will 
redefine classifications, ending indiscrim- 
inate use of “top-secret.” Information 
whose disclosure would merely embar- 
rass the department, which is now safe- 
guarded by the “top-secret” stamp, will 
hereafter be classified just “confidential.” 

A two-reel educational movie is in prep- 
aration. In it, a foreign diplomat confides 
to a career man that his government has 


_ taken military precautions along the 


boundaries of a disputed area. The secret 
is blabbed by the career man at the 
dinner table, repeated by a servant, and 
thus reaches the other government in- 
volved, provoking war. Scene: carnage 
on the battlefield, fade out; closeup of the 
remorseful career man, clutching his 
head. The film contains no sequence fea- 
turing Mrs. X or moralizing on her kind 
of case 


Saal 


The Army Way 


A recent inquiry to the War Depart- 
ment concerning the whereabouts of 
ex-Col. Oveta Culp Hobby, former diree- 
tor of the Women’s Army Corps, non- 
plussed the secretary who answered the 
phone. “Col. Culp Hobby?” she replied. 
“Never heard of him.” A War 
Department release issued last week bore 
this heading: “Development of atomic 
power no simple problem” . . . Despite 
efforts to change it, the Army ROTC 
manual still uses a map of Gettysburg as 
its map-reading illustration. 











Acme Photos 


Prancing Page: Allan Hammond, page boy in the House of Representatives, 
can carry a message with all the aplomb of a ballet dancer. Above (right) he was 
practicing to appear with the Original Ballet Russe at Constitution Hall. Represent- 
atives needn't get alarmed about the nip-up at the left. It’s only a “grand jeté.” 
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ASSEMBLY: Russian Week at Lake Success 


Last week was Molotoff week at the 


United Nations. The Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister caught Sen. Tom Connally of the 
United States delegation in a highly 
embarrassing blunder, outmaneuvered 
the British, and put the Soviet propa- 
ganda line on disposition of troops in 
foreign countries in newspaper headlines. 

Molotoff scored his grand slam in 
Committee One (Political and Security) 
of the UN General Assembly. Items four 
and five on the committee agenda dealt 
with the Soviet-sponsored resolution for 
an investigation of United Nations troops 
in non-enemy countries and with the 
Soviet disarmament proposals. On Nov. 
20 Molotoff motored from his nearby 
Glen Cove mansion to the committee 
room at Lake Success. There he made a 
speech in which he agreed with the 
United States proposals that the United 


Nations list troops in all countries abroad, | 


not merely non-enemy states. It was a 
conciliatory speech, even though it had 


the usual barbs, 


Senator Connally apparently heard 
nly he bd ass is Tet te 
pet re, When his tum to speak came 


he went far beyond the carefully pre 
pared notes handed to him by his 


advisers. He bellowed and _ pointed. at 
Molotoff as he challenged the motives of 
the Soviet Army in Austria and Korea: 
“We are not trying ‘to squeeze the life 
blood of the victims of the war in order 
to enrich ourselves.” Connally then de- 
manded what Molotoff had just said 
Russia would do: List all troops,in former 
enemy as well as non-enemy countries. 

The following day the British, who 
are the most embarrassed by the Soviet 
troop-listing proposals, sought an almost 


painfully obvious out. They said they 


could only approve the Soviet resolution 
if it were combined with disarmament 
talks. 

On Nov. 22 Molotoff returned to the 
attack filled with righteous indignation. 
He sarcastically explained that the Soviet 
Union had complied with Senator Con- 
nally’s point onthe troop list, and he 
just couldn’t understand what the senator 


‘wanted. He pointed to a dispute involving 


a nation of 138,000,000 people (the 
United States) which had stationed troops 
in a country of 180,000 (Iceland). Finally 
he excoriated the British on their army 
in Greece. 


ro 


UNESCO: Voice of the Stooge 


Irreverent French chauffeurs, detailed 
to drive delegates to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 


ganization conference which opened last 
week in Paris, had a caustic description 


for their passengers oversize git badges 
Cow pre 
But the emblems looked like cate 


show awards, the other conference trap- 
pings were properly dignified. In the 
grand amphitheater of the Sorbonne, 
statues of Robert de Sorbon, Cardinal 
Richelieu, Rollin, Descartes, Pascal, and 
Lavoisier stared down on the 3,500 dele- 
gates, diplomats, reporters, and specta- 
tors. The Sorbonne faculty, in academic 
robes with red or yellow scarves, bright- 
ened the orchestra seats, while the 
scholars of the Académie Frangaise, in 
red or green braided uniforms, occupied 
the red-plush and gilt chairs on the speak- 
ers’ plaiform. Behind them a gold curtain 


‘ Associated Press 
UN tableau: Gromyko yawns, Molotoff pours himself a glass of water, Connally studies his fingernails 


furnished a backdrop for the 54 flags of 
the United Nations. 

The Soviet hammer and sickle hung 
with the rest as the assemblage listened 
to the polite opening speeches, inter- 
spersed with music Ly the Paris Con- 


servatory Orchestra and the St. Eustache 
Choir. But the Russians had not joined 
UNESCO. Archibald MacLeish, of the 
American delegation, said flatly that 
“without them, UNESCO has two strikes 
against it and a third coming up.” 


oJ 


DELEGATES: Stick-up 


The night of Nov. 20-21 was a quiet 
one in New York City: only a few 
scattered holdups and one robber killed 
while fleeing with a stolen coat in Brook- 
lyn. In one of the holdups, two armed 
men entered the Trylon Delicatessen on 
58th Street near Fifth Avenue and took 
a wallet with $65 or $70 from the clerk, 
Joseph Brauspiegel. 

just then two husky men came in. 
The bandits apparently told them to line 
up against the counter and shut up. 
Unfortunately, the customers did not 
understand much English. They were 


Gregory Stadnik and A. D, Voina of the 
Ukrainian delegation to the UN. They 


ved around the comer in the elegnt 


Ot Pl Hel (mee 


the Soviet-Plaza because of the number 


of Soviet UN delegates who have stayed 
there) and they often stopped in to buy 


fruit. 

The police later speculated that the 
robbers mistook the heavy-set Ukrainians 
for detectives. Brauspiegel reported that 
Stadnik resisted when they shoved him 
around. In any case, one of them shot 
Stadnik in the right leg. Then both fled. 

The. Soviets—who would like to move 
the UN to Geneva although they preter 
New York to other American sites— 
jumped at this evidence that the metrop- 
olis was a wicked and unsafe capitalist 
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Guill lubricated for life 











... now has a new plus feature 


In the majority of applications you can install it—and 
forget it—because this bearing is, for all normal condi- 
tions, Jubricated for life, with dirt sealed out and the 


lubricant sealed zn. 


But now—for the unusual applications—where excessive 
heat or other abnormal circumstances were formerly too 
tough for a single supply of lubricant, these bearings can 
be relubricated quickly and easily. There is no removal 


of seals—no nipples, grease passages or plugs required. 


Thus, this one type of New Departure Self-Sealed Balt 
Bearing gives you dependable performance for both 
ordinary and unusual conditions, extending its use to 
many additional applications. New Departure originated 
the self-sealed bearing. Over 110 million are in successful 
operation. For further details, ask for booklet IB. 
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Nation-wide replacement 
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In most applications you never need 
relubricate a New Departure Self- 
Sealed Ball Bearing—because it is 
lubricated-for-life. 

When operating under the ab- 
normal conditions described at left, 
you may, at infrequent intervals, re- 
lubricate as follows: 


Simply insert the “hypodermic” 
nozzle of the lubricating gun through 
small hole in seal member. Nozzle 
penetrates the flexible inner seal, 
cleaning itself as it enters. Lubricant 
is injected and hole in seal closes 
completely as nozzle is withdrawn. 
No dirt can get in. 
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United Nationals: Like the delegates, the secretaries, 
clerks, and linguists of the permanent UN staff represent the 


et 


— 


rnational 


joining of many nations and races. These secretariat members 
are shown behind the information desk at Lake Success. 





city. In a formal letter of protest to Sec- 
retary Byrnes, Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, head 
of the Ukrainian delegation, called the 
shooting “a premeditated attempt” to 
murder the delegates. The Tass news 
agency told Moscow Stadnik was shot 
with a dumdum bullet. New York City 
Police Commissioner Arthur W. Walland- 
er called it “just a plain stick-up” and put 
twenty detectives on the case. Stadnik, in 
Roosevelt Hospital with a fractured fe- 


mur, wryly commented that he had fought 
through the war without a scratch. 
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TRUSTEES: Puppet Show 


On Nov, 20, an Indian delegate to the 
UN Assembly, Sir Maharaj Singh, cir- 
culated the happy news that he would 


put on a ventriloquist act in the Trustee- 
ship conference room, a half hour before 
the subcommittee was scheduled to meet. 
At the allotted time, the room was packed. 
A British delegate, who had previously 
heard Singh’s take-off on Prime Minister 
Smuts of South Africa, sat fearful of 
what was to come. ‘ 

Then, as Singh began unpacking a toy 
doll, John Foster Dulles of the American 
delegation strode into the room. He sug- 
gested severely that Lake Success was 
no place for such play. The chastized 
Indian said, “I had thought the commit- 
tee could use a little entertainment.” 

Instead of amusement the subcom- 
mittee got defiance. 


@ Sir Carl A. Berendsen of New Zealand 
announced that, if New Zealand’s draft 
trusteeship agreement on Western Samoa 
is not accepted as it stands, “We. . . will 
be obliged to carry on under the terms 
of the [League of Nations] mandate.” 


@ Dulles served notice that the United 
States will insist on the exclusive trustee- 
ship of the former Japanese mandated 
Marshall and Caroline Islands. 


SITES: Love Thy UN 


The City of Brotherly Love has demon- 
strated “the spirit for which the United 
Nations strives,” a UN subcommittee fe- 
ported after a two-day inspection of pro- 
posed sites for a world headquarters in 
Philadelphia. The 26-man delegation 


dined under the famous paintings in the 
colonnaded Museum of Art, which a 


guide boasted was “a little better than 
the Louvre,” heard the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra play in the brownstone and brick 
Academy of Music, and toured historic 
spots in the old Pennsylvania capital, 


From the terrace of the 148-year-old 
Strawberry Mansion, the international 


group looked out on a 2-square-mile 
area of the Belmont Plateau, one of two 


sites valued at $17,000,000 which Phila- 
delphia has offered free to the UN. Later 
the delegates toured 10 square miles of 
rolling hills lying on either side of the 
Schuylkill River. Accustomed to rebuffs 
from Westchester County home owners 
who don’t want to move from proposed 
UN sites, they happily accepted the 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Day 
for a glass of Madeira in their home, in 
the middle of the larger site. 

Informing their Philadelphia hosts that 
they were deeply impressed, the dele- 
gates on Nov. 20 boarded a plane for 
San Francisco, on the second leg of their 
9,000-mile home-hunting tour. 

In San Francisco the site inspectors 
drove past the red-brick barracks of 
the Presidio, near the Golden Gate, an 
Army post which has been unofficially 
suggested for UN occupation. Later they 
visited the 40-square-mile Crystal Springs 
watershed, where Mayor Roger D. Lap- 
ham had suddenly offered them all the 
land they wanted. ~ 

After three days in San Francisco the 
UN group flies to Boston this week to in- 
spect the Blue Hills Reservation, a 


wooded park south of the city. After re- 
turning to New York, the committee will 
give its report to the General Assembly. 


Significance-~-—— 


Whatever recommendations the com- 
mission may make upon its return, the 
question of a home for the UN is likely 
to turn into another UN impasse. The 
United States State Department won't 


admit it yet, but it has now decided to 
back San Francisco instead of New York 
for permanent UN headquarters, John E. 
Peurifoy, Under Secretary Dean Ache- 
son's special assistant who had charge of 
special arrangements for the 1945 San 
Francisco Conference, has been sent to 


the coast to obtain a complete picture of 
existing and potential facilities, 
However, both the British and the 


Russians are dead-set against San Fran- 
cisco. Philip Noel-Baker, a prominent 
member of the British delegation, par- 
ticularly dislikes the idea of. San Fran- 
cisco, because he would probably be 
forced to get there by flying, a mode 
of transport he detests. Last week at 
Lake Success he received a little note 
that read: “The Soviet Union favors 
definitely New York [the word “def- 
nitely” had been penciled in]. Boston 
and Philadelphia are no good.” The note 
was initialed A. G.—Andrei Gromyko. 
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LADIES: Sorry 


The hospitality committee of the 
Women’s National Republican Club 
asked 1,200 Republican women in New 
York City if they would play hostess to 
neglected, second-string members of UN 
delegations. They suggested inviting dele- 
gates to tea, to dinner and a movie, or 
perhaps a week end in the country. By 
last week fourteen women’ had replied 
to the questionnaire. Five extended their 
hospitality. 















Can you answer _ 


questions about 





A. If present trends continue, the number of diabetics in this country will increase by 





18% from 1940 to 1950, largely because more people live to reach middle and old age. 
Fortunately, doctors today can help control the disease; in fact, nearly all diabetics aided by . 
modern medical science can lead full, active lives. Since the discovery of insulin, the average 
length of life of diabetics has increased greatly. 


Q. What new studies 





A. Medical science knows more about diabetes than ever before, and constant research 
on new types and more effective combinations of insulin is being carried on. A chemical 
_ compound, alloxan, which can produce experimental diabetes in animals, has provided a 
new means for studying the disease. Further hope for progress lies in new discoveries about 
the utilization of sugar in the body. 


(), Does diabetes have warning 





A. There are usually no symptoms in early diabetes. Before symptoms develop, the 
disease can be detected by the presence of sugar in the urine. That is why periodic health 
examinations, including urinalysis, are the most effective way of discovering the disease early, 
when it is easiest to control. Once the disease has developed, definite symptoms appear, 
such as constant hunger, excessive thirst, loss of weight, and continual fatigue. 





How can medical science help the average diabetic? 
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Diet, insulin, and exercise are the 
major factors in controlling diabetes. 
Successful treatment depends upon the 
closest co-operation between doctor and 
patient in keeping these factors in proper 
balance, 


The physician determines whether 
the patient needs insulin and how much, 
as well as the amount and kinds of food 


that best meet his needs. The patient 
acquires an intelligent understanding of 


his disease, learns how to live with it, 
and conscientiously follows the doctor’s 
instructions for keeping it always under 
control—thus guarding against compli- 
cations that affect the arteries, heart, 
kidneys, and eyes. 

Even with diabetes, it is usually pos- 
sible to enjoy a nearly normal life. For 
more detailed information about the 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet 126-D entitled, “Diabetes.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 
126-D entitled, “Diabetes.” 
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GERMANY: The Misery-Stalked Ruhr 


From the Ruhr, in the British zone of 
Germany, James P. O'Donnell, chief of 
Newsweek's Berlin bureau, sends this 
picture of how the Fourth Horseman is 
now sweeping through the region which 
once provided Germany with the sinews 
of war 


The only things being produced in any 
quantity in the Ruhr today are misery— 
and rumor. According to a British intelli- 
gence report, the rumor most current in 
the Ruhr today is as follows: “In accord- 
ance with a secret clause in the Pots- 
dam agreement, the German population 
is to be reduced to the nutrition stand- 
ards of the concentration camps until 
April 1, 1948.” This is’ of course ridicu- 
lous. Nevertheless, the rumor comes peril- 
ously close to being an accurate descrip- 
tion of the Ruhr today. 

Less than a year ago I attended a press 
conference at which Field Marshal Vis- 


count Montgomery, in announcing a ra-’ 


tion of 1,250 calories for the British zone, 
observed: “After all, that’s 200 calories 
more than were given at Belsen.” Accord- 
ing to estimates supplied by a British Mili- 
tary Government team, the actual caloric 
intake of the normal consumer during 
the 94th ration period (Oct. 15-Nov. 
11) in Duisburg was 962; in Diissel- 
dorf, 980; in Bochum, 1,000; in ‘Wup- 
pertal, 1,150. 

It may be a bit hard for the reader 
to visualize 1,000 calories. A display in 


Stahlhaus, the British Military Head- 
quarters in Diisseldorf, helps. It consists 
of four slices of bread, one with ersatz 
butter and one with jam; one potato; 
one seventh of a herring; a slice of wurst 
about the size of a half-dollar, and a 
cup of soup. People down here say you 
can live on it—provided of course you 
get the bread. 


The Wasted People: The impor- 
tance of what is happening in the Ruhr 
goes far beyond the immediate wretch- 
edness of watching the old and the weak 
quietly dying off. That problem can be 
left to moralists. But politically and 
economically the Ruhr is a pretty ac- 
curate reflection of what all Germany 
will be like in one year’s time. Som:how 
or other the experts who juggled so 
casually certain coal and steel figures to 
prove that Germany could be converted 
into a bucolic wonderland forgot that 
at the other end of the policy are people. 

The Ruhr has passed the stage of 
mere malnutrition. The weak are dying, 
the strong are becoming weak. Some- 
where between malnutrition and out- 


‘right starvation in the streets is a stage 


the doctors label “hunger edema.” At 
the end of October the total number of 
hunger-edema cases verified for Regier- 
ungsbezirk Diisseldorf was 13,000. (Re- 
gierungsbezirk Diisseldorf is an admin- 


istrative region with a population of 


3,800,000.) The estimate for the entire 


Ruhr is 20,000. There. were 3,218 new 
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cases in October. November figures are 
not in, but are known to be mounting. 

The tell-tale preliminary symptoms of 
hunger edema are listlessness, fatigue, 
apathy, nocturia (night urination) and 
low blood pressure. It hits the old people 
first. It strikes men. more often than 
women. In the first phase muscles and 
joints swell with watery pus. The sec- 
ondary phase produces emaciation and 
desiccation, when muscles and_ tissues 
have collapsed. The disease is immedi- 
ately recognizable to anyone who has 
walked through a concentration camp. 

In the office of Karl Arnold, 43-year- 
old trade-union leader in the left wing 
of the Christian ‘Democratic Union and 
at present Oberbiirgermeister of Diissel- 
dorf, I was shown photographs startling- 
ly reminiscent of concentration-camp hor- 
ror pictures. They were being splashed 
in Freiheit, a Communist Rhineland 
newspaper. Suspecting a fake, I chal- 
lenged them. Half an hour later, in the 
municipal hospital on the Moorenstrasse, 
I saw living skeletons no photographer 
needed to retouch. 

One of them was the man whose pic- 
ture appeared in Freiheit. His name is 
Andreas Tietz. He is about 60 and was 
not able to supplement his ration either 
by work or on the black market. He was 
stricken with hunger edema in June. 

‘Lunch’ at School: Among the lead- 
ers of postwar Germany—that minority 
element of democratic politicians, trade- 
union leaders, and educators on whom 
ultimately falls the tremendous task of 
reshaping a nation warped in mind and 
body—there is universal gloom and de- 
spair. For example, in Rath, a suburb 
of Diisseldorf, there stands a huge air 
raid bunker. In this Stygian and malodor- 























Ruhr Germans: Once Hitler’s “superpeople,” these four now are among the 20,000 victims of hunger edema in the Ruhr. 
A NEwswEEK correspondent was shown the man on the right after he voiced the suspicion that the photograph came from 
concentration-camp files; the three women had been transferred to another institution 
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Comrade Khamarski, the newly ap- 
ointed chief of the American Division 
at the All-Union Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries 
(VOKS), had good reason to be 
pleased with himself. His first coup 
in the new job, to which he had been 
appointed in October, was to invite 
Elliott Roosevelt, author-son of the late 
President, to be the guest of the Soviet 
Union. Now the guest was turning out 
much better than Comrade Khamarski 
had expected. 

At a reception given last week in 
Khamarski’s honor by a member of the 
United States Embassy staff in Moscow, 
Elliott was the center of attracticn. He 
charmed his fellow guests—Russian of- 
ficials and American correspondents— 
with his ready smile. And, although the 
occasion did not call for political state- 
ments, he volunteered his views on 
American-Soviet relations. 

Those' views, now reported to NEws- 
WEEK by a reliable individual who was 
) present on the occasion, have received 
{no publicity, but have generated some 
| upper-bracket consternation. They went 
this way: 
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Elliott started off by explaining that 
foreign correspondents have no more 
freedom in the United States than they 
have in Russia. Take, for instance, he 
said, the case of Ilya Ehrenburg. 
Throughout his recent stay in America 
the noted Soviet writer was followed 
by a State Department agent. More- 
over, he rightly refused to be registered 
as a foreign agent. The United States 
cannot expect the Russians to agree to 
an exchange of students and writers 
until the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act is repealed, said Elliott. 

The United States, Elliott continued, 
has no business meddling in the Danube 
area. Surely, he pleaded, American boys 
did not go to war to establish an inter- 
national regime on the Danube. The 
same goes for the Dardanelles, he said. 
Obviously, the Russians must have pre- 
dominant control of the Black Sea 
Straits. They would be foolish to agree 
to internationalization unless the United 
States agrees to internationalize the 
Panama Canal and Britain accepts an 
international regime over Suez and 
Gibraltar. 

Elliott also thought that the Soviet 
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Rover Boy in Moscow: Elliott Makes Some Splendid Friends 


repeatedly violated their pledges at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, the So- § 
viets faithfully observed theirs. The } 
Russian failure to withdraw troops on 
time from Iran was perfectly justified. { 
What else could Russia do after Britain, 
with American connivance, had sent in § 
7,000 so-called oil experts and tech- } 
nicians? The Russians must also build } 
up friendly regimes in neighboring } 
countries as a counterweight to Amer- d 
ican and British expansionist policies. § 

Elliott ended the discourse with a } 
challenge to the audience. “Can -any- § 
one here,” he demanded, “name one } 
instance in which the United States } 
acted to further the cause of peace?” } 
After a momentary hush an American } 
correspondent suggested: Had not the | 
United States done everything to } 
strengthen the power and prestige of } 
the United Nations? But Elliott was } 
ready for that one. “You know as } 
well as I do,” he told the questioner, | 
“that the United States is support- } 
ing the UN for purely selfish and im- 
perialistic reasons.” 
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ous dungeons—one of fourteen, in the city 
-some 118 bombed-out or refugee fam- 
ilies have been existing, some since be- 
fore the war’s end. But this bunker is of 
special interest because it also houses a 
primary school. In two shifts, 800 chil- 
dren crowd into the bare classrooms. 

Teachers report that the children are 
not learning very fast. For two hours 
before lunch—a half-liter of pea soup in 
an old Wehrmacht canteen—pupils watch 
the clock in anticipation. The final post- 
luncheon hour is lost in drowsiness. 

As small fry milled about the soup 
kitchen I asked one 10-year-old what he 
thought about democracy. He knew that 
a correct answer would probably mean 
some chocolate or chewing gum, so he 
tried hard. This is what he said: “De- 
mocracy is something Hitler caused.” 

In the Gray Ruhr: The worst of the 
food crisis has not directly affected the 
“black Ruhr.” Every effort has been 
made to meet the ration in the towns on 
top of the coal seams—Essen, Bochum, 
Bottrop, Gelsenkirchen, Witten, and 
Dortmund. It is in the “gray Ruhr,” the 
fringe towns of Wuppertal, Diisseldorf, 
Remscheid, Solingen, and Duisburg—that 
supplies have vanished. In all these 
towns there have been incidents of 
smashed bakery windows and overturned 
food trucks. Riots have been small and 
spasmodic, never organized. 

Of a total population of 350,000 in 
Wuppertal, 25,000 are recorded as suf- 
ering from malnutrition (a loss of more 
than 20 per cent in weight) and have 
already been authorized special rations 
by MD certificate. Fully one-half the 


population has lost between 15 and 20 
per cent. TB figures are 600 per cent 
over normal. Typhoid fever is rising. But 
the greatest danger in Wuppertal—a city 
50 per cent destroyed—is influenza. With 
the crowded, unheated housing and low- 
ered resistance of the population, no 
medical authority ventures to estimate 
how far such an epidemic might spread. 
February will be the danger month. 

The entire British zone only produces 
about 50 per cent of its food. The Ruhr, 
with half the zonal population, grows 
only enough to feed itself four days a 
month. During the first winter of occupa- 
tion, however, the Ruhr slid’ through— 
mainly on the basis of accumulated re- 
serves. The first real crisis occurred this 
spring when the official ration was cut 
to 1,050 calories. Then came summer 
and this starvation ration was at least 
supplemented by fruits and fresh vege- 
tables. From July to September the of- 
ficial ration was pushed slowly upward. 
And it was always met.’ 

Early in October the present crisis 
began. For the last quarter of this year, 
the British had expected 750,000 tons 
of American grain. They received only 
140,000 tons—enough to feed the Ruhr 
for one month. To meet the bread ration, 
cereal was dropped from the ration and 


diverted to the mills. Thus, although a / 


ration jump from 1,337 to 1,550 calories 
was announced on Oct..15, the actual 
increase was only thirteen calories. 
Then came the American shipping 
strike. The British had never had a sup- 
ply of bread grains more than fourteen 
days in advance (usually two to ten 
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days). This has now vanished and dur- 
ing the 94th ration period the bread 
ration was only partly met. In many of 
the large cities,‘the amount of calories 
purchasable on any given day varied 
from 400 to about 1,100. 

Meeting the present bread ration in 
the Ruhr requires about 36,000 tons of 
grain a week. The area’s present harvest 
will supply 12,000 a week until the end 
of January if all can be threshed. About 
3,000 weekly comes from the rest of the 
British zone. Last week 10,000 tons ar- 
rived fram the United States and Can- 
ada, 5,000 from the Russian zone. The 
Ruhr was thus only 6,000 tons short. 

Ideal rationing requires that the food 
administration be at least one ration 
period (28 days) ahead. At this writing 
the British are two and one-half days 
ahead. This means if any ship fails to 
reach Rotterdam, Emden, Bremen, or 
Hamburg on Monday, there will be no 
bread in Aachen, Cologne, or Diisseldorf 
Thursday morning. It is as close as that. 

Now, The Whispers: The Ruhr 
miner himself is reasonably well-fed. His 
family is not. He sees the coal he digs 
all day loaded on trains and sent across 
the Rhine to France—coal that might 
have been used to prime the stagnant 
Ruhr industry to meet his basic con- 
sumer and housing needs. The steel- 
worker stands in cities 50 per cent or 
more destroyed and glumly watches his 
plants being dismantled. The other Ruhr 
dwellers, ill-clad, ill-fed, and ill-housed, 
read in their papers news from Ham- 
burg that fishing vessels that might be 
bringing them precious fish are being 
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sunk because during the war they served 
as naval auxiliaries. 

There will be no open revolt—semi- 
starved people seldom revolt. But here 
in the Ruhr a new movement with an 
old tradition is in the making. At present 
the phrase is just being cautiously whis- 
pered about. Somehow or other trains 
move across the Rhine very slowly. And 
somehow or other a lot of the coal is 
missing before it leaves Germany. Some- 
how sand is slipping into the dismantled 
machinery. But when the traffic cop in 
Duisburg blandly and deliberately mis- 
directs you,-and so does one in Essen, 
then you know the phrase is passive 
resistance. 
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ZONES: Split the Check 


It was a bitter pill for the British but 
they had no choice. Last week in Wash- 
ington the British mission on the fusion 
of the American and British zones in 
Germany agreed to accept the American 
condition that both powers share 50-50 
in the expenses involved. Lt. Gen. Sir 
Brian Robertson, British deputy com- 
mander in Germany, had casually agreed 
to such a division in Berlin. When Lon- 
don examined the cost of the proposal 
officials were appalled and sent the mis- 
sion to Washington to persuade the Unit- 
ed States to pay 80 or at least 60 per cent 
of the upkeep of the combined zones. 
Possible consequences of the 50-50 ar- 
rangement to Britain: a cut in food rations, 
- continuance of gas rationing, reduction 

of American tobacco and movie imports. 
Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
_ American deputy commander in 
Germany, announced in New 
York that the combined zones 
would be able to.pay their own 
way in three years. At the same 
time, however, the economic sec- 
tion of the American Military 
Government, under Brig. Gen. 
William H. Draper Jr., issued in 
Berlin a long report proving that 
never until all Germany was ece- 
nomically unified would even the 
American zone pay its way. 
The whole problem of Ger- 
many and the burden it has 
imposed on the British and 
Americans then shifted to New 
York and the Big Four meeting. 
But there was faint hope the 
foreign ministers would get 
around to the problem at all In 
any case the United States’ oppo- 
sition to Russian demands for 
reparations from current German 
production promised a long 
argument on fundamentals. 
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SWEDEN: Bring Bombs 


For the past six week ends 
peaceful Stockholm has been 
rocked by dynamite explosions. 
The mysterious dynamiter set 





his charges even in the premier’s man- 
sion, in Concert Hall, and in the main 
railway station. Over the week end of 
Nov. 23-24, 35,000 police, detectives, 
firemen, soldiers, and home-guard mem- 
bers, plus 100,000 amatcur detectives, 
searched the city in an effort to capture 
the dynamiter and earn a $5,000 reward. 
Martial law was imposed and people were 
asked to stay at home. Instead, Stock- 
holm hostesses staged “dynamite parties” 
featuring “gangster cocktails.” Guests 
were asked to come in appropriate dress. 
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RUSSIA: Commander Koneft 


Last summer Soviet censors passed 
unofficial reports that Marshal Gregory 
K. Zhukoff, commander-in-chief of Soviet 
Army ground forces, had been relegated 
to command of the Odessa military district 
(NEwswEEK, July 29). But there was no 
confirmation. Then on Nov. 18, Moscow 
reports told of an order read to the gradu- 
ating class of Frunze Military Academy, 
Russia’s West Point. It was signed: “Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Land Troops, Armed 
Forces, U.S.S.R., Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Koneff.” 

Hairless Hero: Ivan Stepanovich 
Koneff had the best recommendation for 
Soviet success—a record of participation 
in the 1917 revolution. He joined the 
Communist party in 1918 and always 
remained an ardent member, once at- 
tributing his advance solely to “the great 


school of the Bolshevik party.” But he. 


channeled his native shrewdness and 
dogged determination exclusively into a 
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Marshal Koneff: Tough soldier; genial host 
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military career, with no time out for an 
education in Marxian economics and 
politics. That deficiency showed up years 
later when, as commander of the Soviet 
zone of Austria, he depended heavily on 
his deputy, Col. Gen. Alexander Zeltoff 
of the NKVD, in dealings with his Allied 
colleagues on the Control Council. 

Koneff’s role in the revolution and the 
civil war led to various military com- 
mands in Russia and Siberia, to gradua- 
tion from the Frunze Academy in 1934, 
and. ultimately to a command on the 
western front in 1941. That winter he 
led the counter attack during the crucial 
defense of Moscow. 


He enhanced his reputation farther by 
commanding the Second Ukrainian Army 
and then the First Ukrainian in sectors 
that marked the Russian road to victory 
—Orel, Rzhev, Belgorod, Kharkov, Kor- 
sun, Lwow, Cracow, Breslau, Berlin, and 
Dresden. His troops specialized in river 
crossings, sometimes driving ahead on 
makeshift rafts to follow up a victory. 
They crossed the Dnieper, the Bug, the 
Dneister, and the Prut, and on April 25, 
1945, met the Americans on the Elbe. 

Koneff belied an assumed air of grim- 
ness by smiling broadly and wisecrack- 
ing. He got along well with Americans 
and other foreigners, and became es- 
pecially friendly with British Gen. Sir 
Richard McCreery and Gen. Mark Clark. 
He entertained Clark amiably at his sim- 
ple villa at Beden, 12 miles outside 
Vienna, thus launching a series of friendly 
inter-Allied parties that helped smooth 
the early work of the Control Council. 

In December 1945, however, 
the atmosphere froze, on orders 

~from Moscow. Where before 

Koneff had taken considerable 
latitude in making day-to-day 
decisions, he now waited in good 
Soviet style for direct orders. 
Dinners and social gatherings 
became less frequent until spring 
brought a slight thaw. 

His Vienna friendships _pro- 
duced revealing anecdotes, one 
of which cast some doubt on the 
legend that Koneff was the son 
of poor Russian peasants. At a 
British-sponsored race meeting, 
he went to the paddock, asked 
many questions about the pedi- 
gree of the horses; placed a bet, 
and observed: “I once owned 


seven English thoroughbred 
horses myself as a young man.” 
Last spring, the British 


awarded Koneff the Order of the 
Bath to add to his gleaming 
chestful of decorations. They 
brought in a special guard for 
the presentation ceremony and 
made all the elaborate arrange 
ments—except the highly neces- 
sary one of informing Moscow. 
Koneff, unaware that his gov- 
ernment had not been consulted, 
idly mentioned the decoration in 
a routine telephone conversation 
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Traditional drinks demand a 
whiskey rich in tradition, Kentucky 


This lovely silver holiday ensemble, a Kentucky Tavern ' Tavern. For 75 years, the proud 
creation, has been made by one of America’s outstanding tradition of one fam ily has been 
silversmiths and is available at a few leading stores. ‘ ; 

. oon to make this famous bottled-in- 


bond bourbon worthy of the esteem 
and acceptance accorded it. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED AT NO. 1 


PLASTICS AVENUE 





MOLDED PLASTIC STANDS THE TEST OF TIME 


Leatuer watchstraps just couldn’t take the beating of jungle 
conditions. They rotted in no time. And too many irreplaceable 
watches were being lost in the field during the war. 

The Hamilton Watch Company asked General Electric if 
plastics could do something to solve this serious problem. 

Nylon was selected as the material because it is impervious 
to sweat... fungus... rot... salt water, But nylon had 
never before been molded, like this. A special new nylon 
molding compound had to be obtained. Then No. | Plastics 
Avenue specified the processes whereby 
molded nylon watchstraps could be pro- 
duced economically in quantity. 

This is one more case of plastics en- 
gineered to the job doing what no other 
known material can do. If you have a 
problem that plastics might solve, bring 
it to General Electric. G.E. is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of finished plastics 
products, Plastics Divisions, Chemical 





EVERYTHING IN | 





Department, General Electric Company, | Plastics Avenue, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Why not send for the new illustrated 
booklet, ‘What Are Plastics?” 


G-E Complete Service—Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 52 years of experience. We've been designing and 
manufacturing plastics products ever since 1894, G-E Research works 
continually to develop new materials, new processes, new applications. 


No. | Plastics Avenue__complete plastics service—engineering, design 
and mold-makiing. Our own industrial designers 
and engineers, working together, create plas- 
tics parts that are both scientifically sound and 
good-looking. Our own toolrooms are manned 
by skilled craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 


All types of plastics. Facilities for compres- 
sion, injection, transfer and cold molding . . . 
for both high and low pressure laminating . . . 
for fabricating. And General Electric Quality 
Control—a_ byword in industry—means as 
many as 160 inspections and analyses for a 
single plastic part. 





GENERAL (2 ie ELECTRIC 


CO46-A17 


General Electric plastics factories are located in Fort Wayne, Ind., Meriden, Conn., Scranton, Pa., Taunton, West Lynn, and Pittsfield, Mass. 
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with Moscow. The crestfallen Marshal 
was immediately ordered to tell the Brit- 
ish it was all off. Shortly after, he was 
recalled to Moscow, still without his 
decoration. 

His career twice cost Koneff his hair, 
once as a youthful recruit in the Czar’s 
army, when his pate was shaved in the 
contemporary military style, and more 
recently when his heavily veined and 
shaven dome became genuinely bald. 
It also cost him his health; be believes he 


suffers from ulcers and last spring took the . 


water cure at Karlsbad. This may ac- 
count for his relative alcoholic abstention. 
He only sips at vodka toasts, but still 
smokes heavily. He occasionally leavens 
his purposefulness with a game of chess 
or billiards, records of Russian folk music, 
or reading, in English and German be- 
sides Russian. ~ 
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CRIMES: Massacre Men 


Less than a month after Allied troops 
entered Rome from Cassino and Anzio in 
June 1944, an anonymous telephone call 
sent them on a grim expedition. Between 
the Via Ardeatina, and the Tiber, in an 
area of dusty side roads and scattered 
residences on the southern outskirts of 
Rome, they uncovered the rubble-heaped 
entrance to a series of caves in a low cliff. 
Inside lay the mutilated and putrefying 
corpses of 386 Italians. They had been 
executed on March 24, in a ten-for-one 
reprisal for a bomb attack on German 
troops in Rome. 


Last week the corpses, some still un- 
identified, lay in ordered coffins in the 
caves, which have been converted into 
a national shrine. And in a British mili- 
tary court in Rome, two German of- 
ficers went on trial as perpetrators of the 
Ardeatine Caves Massacre. One bore a 
familiar name—Col. Gen. Eberhard von 


Mackensen, son of the renowned and. 


crusty old field marshal who held high 
German commands in the first world war. 
Eberhard had begun his military career 
in his father’s old regiment, the Death’s 
Head Hussars, and climaxed it by at- 
tacking the Anzio beachhead as com- 
mander of the German Fourteenth Army. 
The other officer on trial was Lt. Gen. 
Kurt Maeltzer, German military gov- 
ernor of Rome. 


Death Quota: The prosecution’s star 
witness against them was Lt. Col. Her- 
bert Kappler, leader of the 60 SS men 
who carried out the executions. He had 
to be brought to court under special 
guard, to protect him from lynching by 
enraged Italian onlookers. 

As Kappler reconstructed the crime, he 
had to find 280 hostages to pay for 
the deaths of 28 German soldiers. He 
had a few suspects, picked up at the 
scene of the bombing. To them he added 
an assortment of political prisoners, com- 
mon criminals, and persons awaiting trial 


for other crimes at Regina Coeli Prison. 
But he was still short. So he picked up 
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Acme 
La Lynchette: Héléna Bossis, long- 
legged French actress, relaxes with a 
smoke from her lead role in Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s new play “La Putain Re- 
spectueuse” (The Respectful Prosti- 
tute). Parisian authorities, who banned 
brothels a month ago, would like to 
suppress the drama, which deals with 


a lynching in the American South. 





57 Jews to complete his quota. But then 
he learned that five more German sol- 
diers had died. He called on Italian police 
to send him 50 more hostages. In their 
haste, the Italians scooped up 56—so 
Kappler executed the extra six as well. 

The victims were driven to the Ardea- 
tine Caves, marched inside in groups of 
five, forced to kneel facing the bodies of 
preceding victims, then shot in the back 
of the head. Kappler himself first shot 
one hostage to set the example for his 
SS men. 

Mackensen admitted on the stand that 
he had signed the execution order. But 
he insisted that this amounted merely to 
transmitting a command which originated 
with Hitler himself. Before more mod- 
erate advice prevailed, he said, the 
Fiihrer had demanded the razing of a 
whole section of Rome in reprisal, or at 
least the shooting of hostages in a 
twenty-for-one ratio. 
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RUMANIA: Rubber Stamp 


Stan Papushe looked thinner than 
when he last voted nine years ago. His 
heavy wool sweater and gray cap were 
badly frayed. Like many Rumanian farm- 


ers, he was illiterate. When he went to 
the polling place in his village on Nov. 
19, he found 33 symbols on the ballot. 
Under the watchful eye of a Communist 
government official he applied a rubber 
stamp over the Roman numeral “I”. The 
“T” stood for Premier Petru Groza’s Red 
puppet government. 

In none of the Soviet-occupied coun- 
tries had the “free and unfettered elec 
tions” guaranteed at Yalta and Moscow 
been more farcical than those last week 
in Rumania. Fights took place in polling 
booths. On election day a number of op- 
position candidates were arrested. In 
London a spokesman of Juliu Maniu’s 
National Peasant party, strongest op- 
ponents of the Communist government, 
accused Groza’s followers of excluding 
2,000,000—among them 25 per cent of 
the Peasant party—from the published 
lists of registered voters. In sharp notes 
that reached Bucharest a few day, 
before the election the British an 
American Governments challenged - the 
Rumanian Government to explain why 
opposition parties were allowed no’ ac- 
cess to the captial’s four radio stations, 
and why their supplies of newsprint 
had been cut off. 

The Communists themselves had ad- 
mitted privately that in so strongly re- 
ligious a state as Rumania they would be 
lucky to poll 10 per cent of the popular 
vote in a free election. Maniu’s Peasant 
party would capture up to 80 per cent of 
the electorate if it were permitted to. 
Both Communists and the Soviet Army 
had openly threatened that unless Groza’s 
front won 1,000,000 Russian troops would 
move into Rumania to eat up the food, 
seize property, and deliberately create 
inflation by printing money. 

Many of the 7,968,794 who succeeded 
in registering still voted stubbornly 
against the government in defiance of 
Russian threats, only to have their bal- 
lots “opened accidentally”: and replaced 
by those marked in favor of Groza’s six- 
party “National Democratic Front Coali- 
tion.” After the votes had been counted— 
in many localities without opposition 
witnesses—the government “coalition” to- 
taled 4,766,360 votes; the Peasant party 
879,927. Of the 414 seats in the new 
single-chamber parliament, the govern- 
ment received 348, the National Peasant 
party 32. 


MINISTERS: Labor Lost 


In their New York conference room in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Tower, the Big Four 
foreign ministers went into the fifth hour 
of the tenth day of bickering over the 
wording of the statute for the Free Ter- 
ritory OF Trieste Only the chairman for 
the day, Maurice Couve de Murville of 
France, remained unruffled. He rose and 
said: “Gentlemen, I think we have ex- 
hausted today’s agenda.” Secretary Byrnes 
remarked: “I am exhausted, too.” 

For once, however, Byrnes had ap- 
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TOILETRIES FOR MEN 


We will gladly initial, and prepare 


tra charge. Simply fill out the coupon 
below and list the full names or initials 
of the important men on your Christ- 
mas list. Your purchase will be credited 
to the retail shop of your choice... 
(Minimum order: three sets). In sets at $4, $6 and $8 
(plus Fed. Tax). Set illustrated $6.80 (Fed. Tax included) 


#1—After Shave, Talc, Shave Bowl [7] 
#2—After Shave, Talc, Hair Dress [] 
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parently outexhausted Foreign Minister 
Molotoff. From Russia's iron negotiator, 
Byrnes had wrung these_ concessions: 


€ The governor of Trieste is to be vested 
with authority: (1) to hire and fire the 
chief of police; (2) to veto any treaty 
with any foreign country which, “in his 
judgment,” conflicts with Trieste’s rights 
as a free state; (3) to propose measures 
to the Security: Council which he con- 
siders necessary to protect the regime, 
and (4) to appoint Trieste’s judges from 
candidates proposed by the city council. 
€ Molotoff will drop his idea of a cus- 
toms union for Trieste and Yugoslavia 
and modify his scheme for Italian and 
Yugoslav “free zones” within the port. 
His demand that Yugoslavia hold a half 
interest in Trieste’s railway system was 
likewise rebuffed. Although cognizant 
that Yugoslavia will always be able to 
choke Trieste’s inland trade (two of its 
three railways go through Yugoslavia), 


Byrnes and Foreign Secretary Bevin got 
a commitment from Molotoff that “a 


close working agreement” between Tri- 
este and Yugoslavia would suffice. 

But on one point Molotoff refused to 
budge: Foreign (United States and Brit- 
ish) troops must evacuate the Trieste 
area 90 days after the Italian treaty goes 
into force. Standing pat on his oft-heard 
contention that the continued presence 
of foreign troops would show “a lack 
of confidence” in the inhabitants of the 
free territory, and that they would con- 
stitute pressure at election time Molotoff 
gave a flat “no” to Byrnes’s compromise 
plan that the troops should leave 45 days 
after the governor notifies the Security 
Council that they are no longer needed 
to maintain order. 

Thus, for Byrnes, in the end it turned 
out to be exhaustion’s labor lost. It was 
a discouraged group of men who emerged 
from the Waldorf-Astoria conference 
room on Nov. 22. Final agreement still 
appeared as remote as it had on the day 
of their first meeting—Nov. 4. 
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PALESTINE: Aim to Please 

“We have cooperated with Haganah 
long enough. Now we are betraved . . . 
We will reply with bullets.” Thus the 
Jewish terrorist band, Irgun Zvai Leumi, 
on Nov. 20 declared war on their com- 
patriots, the moderate Haganah organiza- 
tion. Other renewed violence flared up in 
the Holy Land where 24 persons were 
killed and 71 injured in seventeen days. 


The wave of blasts and bombings co- 
incided with recent British overtures to 


win Jewish confidence, Eight top Jewish 


Agency leaders were released on Nov. 5 
from the Latrun concentration camp. 


Lt. Gen. Sir Evelyn Barker, British com- 


mander in Palestine and an advocate of 
force against the Zionists, was removed. 
And in London British Palestine policy 
was being quietly remodeled by a new 
Colonial Secretary, Arthur Creech Jones. 

This policy will be unfolded at the 


a 


mumpeneen } 
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renewal of the London conference on 
Palestine between the Arabs and the 
British. Now scheduled for Dec. 16, it 
may be postponed partly because of an 
overlap with the UN but also because of 
British hopes that the Jews will join the 
talks. An informed forecast of what Lon- 
don expects was given in the Nov. 16 is- 
sue of the New Statesman and Nation by 
R. H. S. Crossman, a member of the An- 
glo-American Committee investigating 
Palestine and an expert on the subject. 
Crossman wrote: 

“It seems probable that the Arab 
League . . . is by now heartily sick of the 
Palestine crisis and ready to accept with 
only verbal protests an Anglo-American 
settlement which is firmly imposed. Mr. 
Byrnes has made it clear that in exchange 
for the recognition of an independent 
Jewish Commonwealth in part of Pales. 
tine, America would be willing to pro- 
vide considerable dollar funds for eco- 
nomic . . . assistance to the Arabs . . , 
What is needed immediately is will. 
ing Jewish cooperation in the conference, 
then, when it is clear that no agreed so- 
lution is possible, the imposition by Brit- 
ain, with the backing of America, of a 
plan which ends the mandate, destroys 


the police state, and gives independence 
to Jew and Arab alike.” 








International 


Japanese Chuckers: Japanese horse- 
men recently revived polo in Meiji 
Shrine Park in Tokyo. Here one player, 
outfitted in the prescribed costume, 
poses on a massive pony. In the Jap- 
anese game, players do not hit the ball 
but catch it in a net on the end of a stick. 
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INDIA: Toward the Republic 
India last week looked glumly forward 


to a one-party constitutional assembly 
like that now meeting in China. On Nov. 
90, Mohammed Ali Jinnah annouriced 
that his Moslem League, holding 73 of 
the 292 seats for British India, would 
boycott the Assembly’s opening in New 
Delhi on Dec. 9. In a series of letters to 
the Viceroy, Viscount Wavell, Jinnah 
blamed the Congress party for failing to 
halt the massacre of Moslems in riot-torn 
Bihar province. He charged that the 
predominantly Hindu Congress party 
wanted to abandon the compromise plan 
for communal groupings of provinces, 
a safeguard for the rights of the Moslem 
minority. Jinnah also has started talking 
again about an “absolute Pakistan,” a 
separate state for Moslems, 


Although Jinnah predicted “serious 
consequences,” Lord Wavell and his Ex- 
ecutive Council vice president, Pandit 
juwaharlal Nehru, decided the Assembly 
would meet as scheduled. Nehru pub- 


lished correspondence trom Lord Wavell 
revealing that Jinnah’s party had agreed 
to enter both the government and the 
Assembly “with the intention of cooper- 
ating.” Explaining his stand to fellow 
Congress party members at the party’s 
54th annual meeting in Meerut, Nehru 
reported that.because of the uncoopera- 
tive attitude of the League ministers, the 
Congress ministers had twice threatened 








to resign. 
He declared: “I am not enamored of 
the Constituent Assembly, but . . . we 


will enter it not to quarrel over petty 
things but to establish an Indian re- 
public.” Another Congress party leader 
hopefully predicted that within a year 
India would declare its independence and 


. set up a “United States of India.” 
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CHINA: Tea and Bedlam 


Military observers last week reported 
good fighting weather in North China. 
In Yenan, the Communist capital, all 
able-bodied men carried rifles, pistols, or 
crude hand-forged~spears as the Com- 
munists partly evacuated their capital in 
preparation for a Nationalist attack, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek ordered Kuo- 
mintang generals who were in Nanking 
for the National Assembly meeting to 
return to the fronts, In last week’s tense 
calm before the expected full-scale war, 
the Assembly, now attended by some 
1,500 delegates but still boycotted by 


the Communists and the Democratic 
League, met almost every day, 


Scssions usually began at 9 a, m., with 
short recesses when the delegates gulped 


seaming tea and ate dumplings. General- 
issimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek entered 
the chamber a few minutes early, sat 
down in the front row, and examined the 
printed agenda. During the meetings 
Mme, Chiang, chic but bored, doodled. 


The generalissimo occasionally scribbled 
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1916 


When College Ave., Ft. 
Collins, Colo., was 
paved with portland 
cement concrete, it car- 
ried an average of 500 
vehicles per day. Street 


roped off for dedication 
in October, 1916. 


1946 


Unretouched photo- 
graph taken from same 
spot after 30 years 
during which traffic 
increased to 8,500 
vehicles per day. Street 
is on U.S. Highways 


87 and 287, 


30 


Thrifty 






CONCRETE street 


in fine condition 


Years... 


carrying 17 times original traffic 





College Avenue, main street of Ft. Collins, 
Colorado, demonstrates the fact that 
concrete pavement has the strength and 
durability to carry traffic without interrup- 
tion for many years at minimum cost. 
Portland cement concrete pavement can 
be economically designed for any condition 


of load or service for urban expressways, 
business thoroughfares, residential streets 
or rural highways—and usually costs less 
to build than any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity and costs less to 
maintain. . 

Ask your city officials to specify concrete 
for your street construction 


The concrete pavement 
on College Ave., has 
been a thrifty investment 
for Ft. Collins’ citizens 
and will continue to give 
years of economical 
service. B. G. Coy, City 
Engineer, says, “Except 
for joint sealing there 
have been no mainte- 
nance expenditures on 


this pavement since it 
was built.” 











PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 12a-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. + through scientific research and engineering field work 
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by JOSEPH B. 


To begin with the dream: The 
London News Chronicle reported on 
Nov. 20 that a group at a meeting of 
the Association of Scientific Workers 
at Sheffield had taken up the matter 
of England’s coal problem. They took 
a grave view of it indeed. Atomic 
energy had muscled in as a supplier 
of part of the energy needed 


Coal: The Dream and the Reality 


PHILLIPS 


lights and cooking during daylight 
hours and the radio, not long ago 
organized for invasion warnings, now 
is advising listeners to save fuel or 
prepare to sit in the dark and the cold. 

That is the reduction of the crisis 
to its smallest unit, the family group. 
But its effects spread upward and out- 





by the nation; new processes 
of extracting oil from coal 
had further reduced the de- 
mand for coal and other syn- 
thetic oil production had cut 
it down further. They also 
thought that there might 
be an important future for 
the process of gasification 
in the coalfields which, the 
scientists had heard, was 
being tried out in Russia. 

So far as this group could see—and 
they assumed that unprocessed coal 
would remain economical for some 
branches of industry, and that the 
British home would retain its coal 
grates for as far in the future as even 
the scientific mind could imagine— 
the problem for England would be 
the glut of coal. 

The learned group set the time for 
the arrival of this crisis with precision: 
25 years from now. 

Obviously, this crisis of surplus is 
only an embryo in the womb of the 
nuclear-reactor and the test tube. The 
dream of the glut won't even be very 
warming to the hundreds of millions 
of people who are going to be cold 
and jobless and hungry this winter 
because of the scarcity of coal. 

For the brutal reality is that the 
American coal strike is but one phase 
of the great coal crisis which literally 
has the world in its grip. And it is a 
crisis which cannot be solved in _a 
laboratory. The reason is that it is not 
caused by machinery or lack of it but 
by men—in Germany men who cannot 
work because they do not have enough 
food, in England by men who no 
longer want to work in the pits, even 
in Japan by men—in this case the 
operators—who are uncertain as_ to 
whether they will be allowed to keep 
their properties. 





At this time of year the most 
typical street scene in Berlin or any 
German city or town is the procession 
of family groups trundling children’s 
wagons or baby carriages loaded with 
twigs and chips gathered in the parks 
and forests. In England several dis- 
 tricts already have cut off electric 
¢ 





ward until they envelop 
everything that human be- 
ings are doing—including 
their political thinking. 

The actual situation in 
the British mines is not hard 
to understand. There are 
plenty of jobs in Britain 
these days, and everyone 
who can work anywhere else 
than in the coal mines would 
prefer to do so. There are 
only about 700,000 miners 
on the colliery books—65,000 fewer 
than before the war—and absenteeism 
has gone up to 14.5 per cent. 

The government’s nationalization 
program goes into effect on next Jan. 1 
with this shortage to face. The most 
realistic British forecasts are that little 
effective can be done to decrease the 
shortage by improvement of present 
wages or machinery. That probably 
will have to wait until the chances of 
better employment in other fields dry 
up 





In Germany the shortage of food in 
the Ruhr is the main cause of de- 
creased production, but not the only 
cause. It is easier to live off the black 
market than to work beyond the 
amount required to draw rations. 
And the miners are further discour- 
aged by the prevalent belief that 80 
per cent of their production goes for 
export. (The actual figure is 20 per 
cent. ) ; 

France, Italy, the Low Countries, 
and the Scandinavian countries are 
dependent on coal from England, 
Germany, and the United States. So 
their hearthstones are going to be 
almost as cold as those of the pro- 
ducers. 

And since the causes of the global 
coal crisis are basically human, the 
results also become political. Cold, 
hunger, and misery do not breed rea- 


_ sonableness. Therefore, it is quite ob- 


vious that the American strike, added 
to the already existing European 
shortage, is certain to be another 
wedge widening that division into 
hostile ideological groups which is 
taking shape the more rapidly as the 
hopes of recovery recede. 
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instructions to Dr. Sun Fo, the plump, 
benign, and inefficient chairman of the 
unwieldy gathering. 

Twinkle, Twinkle: The only rule 
of debate seemed to be for delegates to 
line up at one of the microphones scat- 
tered around the hall. And the only way 
to halt many long-winded speakers was 
for other delegates to hiss, shout, and 
applaud, or to turn off the loudspeaker 
system. Most speakers either bellowed oy 
turned their heads so much that their 
voices alternated between shouts and 
mutters. To add to the confusion, during 
a debate on procedural technicalities a 
lady from Chungking stood up and de- 
manded equal rights for women. 

The delegates voted by pushing elec. 
tric “yes” or “no” buttons wired to their 
seats. When a majority voted yes, lights 
twinkled on two big boards at the front 
of the hall, a technical innovation whick 
delighted the Chinese and__ perhaps 
tempted them to vote affirmatively. 

The main accomplishment was the elec- 
tion of 46 of the 55 members of the 
Assembly’s presidium, or steering commit- 
tee. Nine seats were left open for the 
Communists and the Democratic League. 
During discussions on the candidates, a 
bearded old Miao tribesman from Kwei- 
chow Province in Southwest China angrily 
demanded a seat for his people. Chiang 
passed up a note to Sun Fo, who shortly 
announced that another candidate from 
Kweichow had relinquished his place to 
the Miao. On Nov. 20 top Kuomintang 
government and party councils approved 
the draft constitution to be presented 
for Assembly acceptance this week. 
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INDONESIA: Partnership Pains 


Royal Dutch Shell and Amsterdam 
Rubber, among other stocks, dropped 
rapidly on the Amsterdam exchange after 
the announcement of plans for a union 
of the Netherlands and a “United States 
of Indonesia” (NEwswEEK, Nov. 25). In 
The Hague a Cabinet Minister resigned in 
protest. In Buitenzorg, a summer resort 
in the rice-terraced hills of Western Java, 
extremist Dutch and Indonesian troops 
precipitated a postsettlement clash. Raid- 
ing the home of the deputy mayor, the 
Dutch killed him and five other Indone- 
sians, wounded seven, and jailed others. 
They explained that the nationalists had 
sniped at them from the deputy’s house. 

Overlooking these upsets, Dutch and 
nationalist leaders went ahead with their 
plans for a joint-partnership government, 
as happy a solution to the colonial prob- 
lem as has come out of the postwar Far 
East. They scheduled a December con- 
ference in the rambling town of Den 
Pasar on Bali, to begin organization of 
two of the U.S.I.’s autonomous states, 
Borneo and the Great East. The Dutch 
also recognized the de facto authority of 
the third Indonesian state, the Republic 
of Indonesia, over the tin-producing 
islands of Bangka and Billiton off the east 
coast of Sumatra. 
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OATLOADS of troops—thou- 
sands of tons of supplies— poured 
ashore on Pacific beaches in crafts 
powered by General Motors Diesel 


engines. 


So GI’s know what these engines 
can do. 


GM Diesels pack a lot of power into 
every inch of space. They start at the 
press of a button. And with power at 


1h kept us 
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every piston stroke they pick up their 
load fast. 


Clean, simple design makes parts 
accessible and any maintenance easy. 


These features of GM Diesels make 
them important to every power user 
—even those who never tried Diesel 
power before. 


So, whatever your power needs—for 
tractors, buses, boats, pumping, road 
machinery, cranes or 





shovels—be sure to inves- 
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tigate the GM Diesel. 

























Features of GM Diesels 
Important to Every User of Power 
QUICK TO START on their own fuel 


LOW COST—run on common fuel oil 
EASY TO MAINTAIN—clean design plus 


accessibility 

LESS FIRE HAZARD—no volatile explosive 
fuel 

COMPACT—readily adaptable to any 
installation 


SMOOTH OPERATION— rotating and recip- 
rocating forces completely balanced 


QUICK ACCELERATION— ?-cycle principle 
produces power with'every downward 
piston stroke 












On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice 
weekly, See your local newspaper for time and station. 
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RACIAL: Balcony Only 


Nova Scotians, like most Canadians, 
like to believe their province is free of 
racial discrimination. But the Negro popu- 
lation of Nova Scotia* has long felt there 
is clear discrimination in the towns of 
Truro and New Glasgow. An important 
sore point is confinement of Negroes to 
balcony seats in movie theaters. 

On Nov. 8, Mrs. Viola Desmond, a 
Negress who operates a beauty parlor in 
Halifax and sells beauty supplies through- 
out the province, tried to buy an or- 
chestra ticket at the Roseland Theater 
in New Glasgow. The box-office girl told 
her: “Sorry, I’m not permitted to sell 
downstairs tickets to you people.” 

Carrying her balcony ticket, Mrs. Des- 
mond sat downstairs. When she refused 
the request of the manager, Harry L. 
McNeil, to move upstairs, he called a 
policeman. While McNeil held her legs, 
the two men carried Mrs. Desmond out- 
side to a taxi and then to the police sta- 
tion, where she spent the night. 

Next day, in police court, Magistrate 
R. G. MacKay fined Mrs. Desmond $20 
and $6 court costs for defrauding the 
government of one cent, the difference 
between the tax on balcony and ground- 
floor seats. 

Mrs. Desmond then went to Dr. Alfred 
E. Waddell of Halifax, who treated the 
bruises on her legs. Next, F.. W. Bissett, 





*Almost half of Canada’s 22,000 Negroes live in 
Nova Scotia, where their ancestors sought freedom 
during the American Civil War, 


Halifax lawyer and candidate in an alder- 
manic by-election, had a writ served 
against McNeil and the Roseland Theater, 
charging assault, malicious prosecution, 
and false arrest. The Nova Scotia As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People started collecting funds to prose- 
cute the case. It will be tried in the 
Supreme Court next spring. ; 
Up to late last week Canadian news- 
papers had not published the story. 


oor 7 


GAME: Hide and Seek 


Canadians, who eat 4.3 pounds of wild 
game per capita annually, are proud of 
the abundant wild life which makes most 
of Canada a sportsman’s paradise. This 
fall, the denizens of the forest have been 
getting some of their own back: 


@ In Gatineau, Pontiac, and Papineau 
counties, north of Ottawa, bears have 
been greater pests than ever before, raid- 
ing sheep farms and apiaries. At Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King’s hives in Kings- 
mere, one bear was trapped and killed on 
its third foray. 

@ In Northern Manitoba, between 1,000 
and 2,000 elk, traveling in groups of five 
to twenty, deserted their government pre- 


‘ serve in Riding Mountain National Park 


and raided wheat and oat fields 25 to 30 
miles distant. 

@ In the maritimes, deer started to wan- 
der into cities and towns after the hunt- 
ing season opened late in October. In 











National Film Board Photos 


Speed Box: In the Canadian National Restarch laboratory at Ottawa, Kenneth 
M. Baird, 23, of St. John, N. B., has perfected a high-speed camera (above, right) 
which uses five lenses to take 70,000 images a second on a rotating drum of film. 
Newer models will use ten lenses (above, left) or 40 smaller ones to shoot 800,000 
pictures a second, about four times the speed of any camera. yet developed. The 
cameras will be used to further the study of sound waves and aircraft and auto engines. 


~ 
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Fredericton, N. B., on Nov. 17, a young 
buck crashed through a closed window 
of the provincial legislature and led pur. 
suers a hectic chase through corridors 
and into the library and_ legislative 
chamber before it was captured in the 
members’ room. Released outside, the 
deer sought refuge in the backyard of 
a house and had to be escorted to the 
outskirts of town. 


PoP 


POWER: Ontario Cycle 


For years the highly industrialized and 
densely populated Niagara district of 
Southern Ontario has stumbled along on 
25-cycle electrical power, instead of the 
60-cycle frequency which is standard in 
Canada and the United States. Manufac. 
turers coming into the area had to rede- 
sign their equipment or install frequency 
changers. Householders had to consider 
heavy electrical expenses before moving 
heir refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, and radios into, or out of, 
the district. Everybody suffered from the 
flicker in the 25-cycle lighting system. 

But last week Southern Ontario, from 
Windsor to Toronto, and from Lake Erie 
north to Goderich, faced the pleasant 
possibility of being converted to a 60- 
cycle frequency. In a report to municipal 
representatives the Ontario Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission estimated the 
cost of changeover at $200,000,000 over 
a period of twenty years, but added that 
domestic, rural, and commercial con- 
sumers would not have to pay anything 
directly. Industrial users would be asked 
to pay only part.of the total cost, while 
wholesale power rates to municipalities 


. would be increased-no more than 5 per 


cent on an average over the 1945 rates. 
The major part of the expense would be 
borne by the government-owned Hydro- 
Electric Commission, with assets of more 
than a half billion dollars. 

Final decision by the commission, pos- 
sibly next spring, will be guided by the 
reaction of the municipalities and _ the 
public. If all agree upon conversion, the 
provincial legislature will have to change 
the hydroelectric act to enable financing. 


Po 


‘SERVICES: The Good Books 


Before the Canadian Army’s Third Di- 
vision stormed into Caen, France, on 
July 9, 1944, a terrific barrage almost 
completely destroyed the city. One of the 
institutions which suffered most was the 
University of Caen* and its library of 
500,000. books. 

On Nov. 15, a campaign to collect 
$100,000 in cash and 100,000 books to 
help rebuild the university was an- 
nounced in Ottawa. Last week campaign 
centers reported that many contributions 
already had been received, including 700 
books from the Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional Services in London. 





*Founded by Henry VI, King of England and 
France, in 1436. 
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Rags or Riches for America? 


the next ten years will probably decide... 





AMERICA NEEDS HOUSING — more than 3,000,000 homes 
right now! Yet beyond this immediate need, 20% of the occupied 
dwellings in the U.S. are permanently overcrowded, house more than 
one person per room, Add to that these facts: 21% of U.S. homes 
have no electricity; 31% of U. S. homes have no running water. 


AMERICA NEEDS CLOTHING AND TEXTILES — in addition 
to the current demand for 30,000,000 suits, more than 500,000,000 


pats of women’s stockings, Nationwide surveys show that among all 


economic groups there is an average shortage of 42% in such impor- 
tant items as wide sheeting, inexpensive house dresses, boy’s overalls. 


How Can America Get What It Needs? 


_ The answer is produce more! Production machines hold the key to 


Producing all that America needs. Management must further awaken 
to the fact that efficient production machines mean lower costs; 
labor must recognize that full utilization of fine production machines 
results in lower prices, higher wages. Now is the time for the ap- 
plication of modern, mew machine tools in place of high cost, 
obsolescent equipment — the full utilization of manpower in 
Productive new methods and processes. This is the formula that 
spells opportunity — that makes possible the low prices, more jobs, 
higher standards of living everybody wants. 





= Soe S pa al 


AMERICA NEEDS TRANSPORTATION — to handle the na- 


tion’s 1947 traffic in goods and people. It is estimated that America’s 
railroads could use 40,000 new freight cars, 6,000 new sleeping 
cars and 1,000 new locomotives. And that’s not all: approximately 
3,000,000 trucks and buses are needed today in the U. S. 





THE GREATEST U, §. NEED is more production — from each 
individual worker! American low prices, high wages, higher stand- 


ards of living can be traced to one fact: America’s industrial outs 


put of goods per man hour rises at the rate of 50% every ten years. 
This is the formula that keeps America busy. 
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ANTARCTICA: Polar Race 


When Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s mam- 
moth expedition visits the Antarctic this 
winter, it will have South American 
company. On or about Feb. 1, a new 
frigate recently bought from Canada by 
the Chilean Government will sail south- 
ward from Valparaiso. It will carry 
fewer than 100 men and no heavy equip- 
ment. But it will be telling the world 
that Chile has not abandoned its Antarc- 
tic claims. 

Nor has Argentina. The Chileans have 
invited Argentine naval officers to join 
the expedition. And the Argentine For- 
eign Office announced on Nov. 19 that 
it would soon establish an Antarctic 
meteorological station to make possible 
more accurate weather predictions be- 
tween Buenos Aires and points south. 

Chile’s Antarctic claims are legally 
based on the lavish territorial grants made 
by Spain when it set up its American 
colonies in the sixteenth century. But no 
real interest was shown until the 


national control. England has the better 
ships, the United States has the better 
planes and trained dogs, and the more 
efficient equipment, Norway has more 
experience, Russia has the incentive. 
Argentina and Chile have the logic and 
the right.” 

The “incentive”—and the cause for the 
new upsurge of interest in Antarctica: It 
may contain deposits of uranium, used to 
create atomic energy. 


al 


ARGENTINA: Judges’ Judges 


Early on the morning of Sept. 19, after 
an all-night debate, the Argentine Cham- 
ber of Deputies voted, 104 to 47; to im- 
peach four Supreme Court justices and the 
Attorney General of Argentina. They were 
charged with violating the constitution by 
recognizing as legal two revolutionary 
governments: The 1930 government of 
Gen. José Uriburu, and the 1943 govern- 
ment which opened the way to the Casa 





Byrd expedition of 1939 focused 
world attention on the South Polar 
regions. Then Chile, like a number 
of European countries, hastened 
to stake out a claim. In 1940, it 
officially appropriated 1,250,000 
square kilometers of polar territory. 
Chile would obviously be unable 
to enforce this claim if the United 
States should dispute it, so the 
Santiago government turned to 
Argentina for support. There were 
secret negotiations, and in’ 1943 a 
joint Chilean-Argentine expedition 
reported “indications of vast min- 
eral fields” in the Antarctic. But a 
planned joint declaration of sover- 
eignty was never made, probably 
because of Chile’s reluctance to 
hitch itself to the Perén chariot. 

Incentive and Logic: Among 
the arguments used by the Argen- 
tines to bolster their Antarctic 
claims: (1) Argentina is the closest 
country to Antarctica; (2) for 42 
years Argentina has kept a base on 
one of the South Orkney Islands 
off Graham Land, and every year 
a new group of Argentine scientists 
goes there to carry on scientific 
research. 

For a long time the Buenos Aires 
paper, La Razén, has been carry- 
ing on a campaign urging the gov- 
ernment to assert its rights in Ant- 
arctica. The rest of the press agrees, 
and the new Byrd expedition was 
reported in a hostile tone even by 
papers that are normally friendly 
to the United States, 

E] Clarin said: “Logic proclaims 
the rights of Argentina and Chile in ~ 
Antarctica, but logic does not al- 
ways decide questions of~inter- 
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Rosada for President Juan D. Perén him. f 


self. Thus began Perén’s campaign to ge 
rid of the last force within his own gov. 
ernment which fought his ambitious plans 

In October the Senate constituted it 
self a court of law to try the accused 
Twenty-three of the 30 senators were oy 
the floor when Vice President J. Hor. 
tensio Quijano read the solemn oath: 
“Do you swear by God and the father. 
land, and on these Holy Evangels, t) 
apply justice with inspiration and rect. 
tude, in accord with the law and the cop. 
stitution?” The senators replied in uni. 
son: “Yes, we swear.” They authorized 
the President to fix the date for receiving 
the accusations, then returned to thei 
regular business. 

When the charges were presented, the 
defendants did not appear in person to 
answer them; it was ruled that thef 
replies must be in writing. Four of then 
retained prominent lawyers. But Chie 
Justice Roberto Repetto wrote his ow) 
defense. On Nov. 20 it was read in 
open court. 


Dr. Repetto quoted Thomas Jefferson's 


IS RARE ARS TSS GE 


description of impeachment proceedings 
as the “most formidable weapon for the | 


was ever contrived.” A verdict of 
guilty, Repetto said, would “nullify 
the autonomy of the judiciary,” and 
place the Senate “above the con 
stitution and the law.” The 1930 
and 1943 regimes had been recog. 
nized on condition that they be. 
have constitutionally. “Our ‘crimes 
consisted in having maintained the 
constitution and placed its legal or- 
der against any possible abuse of 
force. This control was made effec- 
tive by the Supreme Court in de 
claring unconstitutional some of 
the procedures prescribed by de 
cree of the de facto government 
of 1943.” 

Testimony might still be heard, 
and a verdict must be rendered. 
But few Argentines gave the judges 
a chance. 





Deporting the Dangerous 


The United States has insisted’ 


that Argentina must deport danger- 
ous Axis subjects before Buenos 
Aires can be considered to have 
fulfilled its pledges. under the Ac 
of Chapultepec. Last week Argent 
tina started to do so. 

There was no publicity or official 
announcement, But the news leaked 
out that police squads were rount- 
ing up about 80 Germans and Jap 
anese, accused of “threatening the 
peace and security of the hem 
sphere.” The story was confirm 
when four Germans applied {ot 
writs of habeas corpus and disputed 
the constitutionality of the Law 

Residence, under which they woul 
be expelled. This time Argentina 
seemed to mean business. A fede 
judge promptly rejected the pleas 


purposes of a dominant faction that } 
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AVE you seen the colorful displays 

of timely Christmas gift suggestions 
now on sale at your nearby Firestone 
Dealer Store or Firestone Store? 


There you will find toys for children of 
all ages. And for grown-ups there are 
hundreds of quality products that will 
delight your family and friends. 


Illustrated on these pages are just a few 
products that will make welcome gifts. 
But please remember that stocks of many 
items are limited. So don’t delay .. . 
save time and save money by doing your 
Christmas shopping the convenient one- 
stop Firestone way ... today! 

Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Walt Disney Comic Book 
Get one at your near 
by Firestone Dealer 
Store or Firestone 























ON THE WAY! 


Light-weight clothes which 
lock out Zero Cold... 


by Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow 


“TIGHT WEIGHT’, too, is the word for Seagram's V.O. 
Canadian. Very light and clean-tasting, this blend of 
choicest Canadian whiskies holds the spotlight with 
Americans who have discovered that Seagram’s V.O. makes 
the world’s lightest highball. 
This Whisky is Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


8 Seagram's V0. canapian 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


Tiny particles of heat-reflecting metal are 
woven into the fabric — but you neither see 
nor feel them. It keeps normal body heat 

from escaping, yet fresh air from outside 
comes in freely. Here’s new freedom for active. 
busy men, a new way of keeping healthy, 

in clothes with insulation woven right in. 


Watch for this wonder cloth — it’s on the way ! 
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TRANSITION 





Engaged: Bonita GRANVILLE, movie 
actress; and Jack WraTHERr, oilman 
turned movie producer; in Hollywood, 
Nov. 19. Wrather was recently divorced 
by Molly O’Daniel, daughter of Texas 
Sen. W. Lee O’Daniel, former governor 
of the Lone Star State. She has since 
been married to Henry White of Dallas. 


Undaunted: Kinc Gusrtar, 88, of Swed- 
en, fully recovered from a severe attack 
of influenza, went hunting, shot four 
pheasants, and tramped over the moors 
in the snow after his car got stuck. For- 
bidden by his doctor to play his favorite 


game, tennis, the king remarked that 
hunting was “better than golf, which is 
an old man’s game.” 


Sienature; ALBERT EixsreIN, the sci 
entist (see page 66), autographed the 


frst album of the recorded stories of 
Fala, which were edited by President 
Roosevelt only a few days before his 





Einstein’s name went on Fala’s album 


death. The album concerning the much- 
photographed, well-documented Presi- 
dential Scottie will be signed by leading 
figures throughout the United States and 
sold at auction for the benefit of the 
Warm Springs and Sister Kenny infantile 
paralysis foundations. 


Separated: Laraine Day, movie actress 
and JAMEs Ray HENDRICKS, airport exec- 
utive and former singer; after four and 


a half years, in Hollywood, Nov. 18. 
They adopted their third child Oct. 2. 


Miss Day filed suit for divorce, charging 
mental cruelty. She has been squired 
about Hollywood lately by Leo Durocher, 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ manager, whom she 
first met recently aboard a plane. 


Simple: Raymonp Duncan, 72, brother 
of the late dancer, Isadora, arrived on the 
Ile de France wearing a white wool toga, 
sandals, shoulder-length hair, and a silver 
band around his head. “Everything I 
wear I make myself,” explained Duncan, 
advocate of the simple life and founder 
of the Académie Raymond Duncan in 
Paris. He plans to lecture in the United 
States. Five “disciples” accompanied him. 








N.Y. Daily News 
Duncan: The toga is his own make 


Car Trouble: RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
85, columnist and lecturer, whose car 
recently lost a wheel (NEwswEEK, Nov. 
25), got a parking ticket in Derby, Conn., 
but was let off without a fine. Then, en 
route to New York, the son of the former 
British Prime Minister was arrested for 
speeding after a Connecticut state police- 
man clocked him at 80 miles an hour. He 
was released on a $50 bond for a court 
appearance Dec. 9. 


Chums: Ciark GABLE, movie actor, was 
dragged into the court battle between 
Macoco, Argentine playboy, and _his 
former (fourth) wife, Kay Williams, 
now married to Adolph B. Spreckels Jr., 
sugar heir. Macoco claims that Kay owes 
him for a $35,204 trousseau, having 
reneged on a promise to remarry him. 
Before their divorce, Macoco, whose real 
name is Martin de Alzaga Unzue, wrote 
his troubles to Kay's brother, Vincent: 
“Let’s . . . not kid ourselves. A man like 
Gable does not go steady with a little 


unknown like Kay . . . to wisecrack and 
tell jokes.” 





Keystone 
Simone and France's middleweight hope 


Arrivals; Among passengers arriving on 
the Ile de France were SIMONE SIMON, 
32, movie actress, MARCEL CERDAN, 30, 
European middleweight champion, and 
RayMonD Duncan, 72 (see above). Miss 
Simon confused reporters by pretending 
she was her own (nonexistent) 21-year- 
old daughter. Cerdan, who served in the 
French Navy during the war, is here to 
fight Georgie Abrams on Dec. 6 (see 
John Lardner’s Sport Week, Page 90). 


Fire: While HELEN KELLER, author and 
lecturer who has been blind and deaf 
since early childhood, was touring Eu- 
rope on behalf of the blind, her home 
near Easton, Conn., burned last week 
end. Destroyed with the twelve-room 
structure were Miss Keller’s large Braille 
library and a collection of Oriental art. 


Died: Donatp Meek, 66, stage and 
screen chayacter actor; in Hollywood, 
Nov. 18. A native of Glasgow, Scotland, 
he made his stage debut at 8 and 
switched from leading roles to character 
parts when a fever left him bald at 18. 

VALENTINE WILLIAMS, 63, British au- 
thor and newspaperman; in New York, 
Nov. 20. He was the author of more than 
a score of mystery novels, including “The 
Man With the Clubfoot,” “The Secret 
Hand,” and “The Yellow Streak.” 

Martin T. Manton, 66, former judge 
of the United States Court of Appeals 
who was convicted in 1939 for selling his 
judicial integrity for cash; in Fayetteville, 
N. Y., Nov. 17, At the time of his convic- 
tion, Manton was outranked on the Fed- 
eral bench only by the nine Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court. He was 
found guilty of accepting loans and out- 
right gifts totaling $186,146 and received 
the maximum sentence of two years in 
prison and a $10,000 fine. 
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Triangle 


Under the good earth: Stretcher bearers in a Chinese cave hospital 


Men in White in Red Yenan 


Blasted by dust from the Gobi Desert 
and by North China’s fierce, cold winds, 
pioneer medical men dispense efficient 
service to the sick and dying in a hos- 
pital setting as primitive as any in the 
= modern world. Last week, Robert Shap- 
len, head of Newsweex’s Shanghai bu- 
reau, visited one of these institutions at 
Yenan. His report: 


When the Chinese Communists came 
to Yenan in 1936, the superstition-ridden 
peasants of backward Shensi Province 
had but one Western-trained doctor to 
attend them. The rest were witch and 
herb practitioners whose stock in trade 
usually included such examples of Orien- 
ital pharmacy as oil of tiger bones and 
crude equipment for aqua puncture 
(injection of water under the skin). 

Three years later, out of the side of 
me of Yenan’s steepest hills, the Commu- 
aists had hacked a nine-story hospital of 
m caves, each interior made spick-and-span 
with lime and the whole outfitted with 
180 homemade beds. Since then, this 
yranch of the International Peace Hos- 
yitals has handled some 17,000 patients.* 

As one of the Communists’ proudest 
vecomplishments, the hospitals have from 
he start been forced to rely almost 
ntirely on their own resources and, at 
he same time, to maintain their reputa- 
ion among the peasantry for free public- 
iealth services of every sort, including 


T 





*News reports received after Mr. Shaplen dis- 
vatched his report indicate that this or a similar cave 
ospital in Yenan was being evacuated as Commu- 
ist forces readied themselves for an anticipated at- 
ack by Nationalists. 


surgery. Since 1939, the four Yenan 
branches have received only $50,000,000 
in Chinese national currency (now worth 
about $15,000 in United States money) 
in funds and equipment, mainly from the 
China Aid Council in New York. 

Nor has there been much help from 
UNRRA for these struggling institutions. 
According to Dr. Ma Hai-teh, American- 
born Chinese doctor who has been living 
with the Reds since 1936, less than 1 per 
cent of all UNRRA medical aid has 
found its way into Red areas. The first 
UNRRA practicing physician to come to 
Yenan, Dr. Magdalene Robitscher, a 
Czechoslovak dental surgeon, arrived 
there by plane with me and immediately 
set up shop in one of the near-by caves. 

‘Cure Sickness’: In spite of its 
handicaps, this particular cave hospital’s 
déath rate since 1939 has been only 
2.6 per cent. From the trim rows of 
chrysanthemums growing outside the 
surgical ward (one of the few actual 
buildings) to the baby room in the ma- 
ternity cave with a heating flue carved out 
of the rock beneath it, the air of clean- 
liness and sanitary propriety belies the 
fact that this is a primitive institution 
conducted in the wilds of China. 

At present, the hospital has a staff of 
258—four Chinese doctors trained in 
Western techniques at Chinese medical 
schools, 27 internes, 71 nurses, and the 
rest student nurses and native men and 
women who cultivate vegetables in the 
near-by valleys and carry coal and char- 
coal for cooking and heating. Instead of 
moving quietly through medicinally aired 
corridors or riding elevators, these doc- 
tors, nurses, and attendants clamber up 





and down the dirt ledges of the cave 
wards many times a day. 

Across the door of the operating room, 
which boasts four homemade, adjustable 
surgery tables fashioned partly from Jap- 
anese iron taken by the Red soldiers from 
Jap-built railroads, is a carved inscription 
from Mao Tze-tung, Communist chief: 
“Cure sickness and aid man.” Opera- 
tions are performed chiefly for appendi- 
citis, hernia, and gastro-intestinal dis- 
orders. Most of the patients, infants and 
adults alike, are victims of dysentery. 

Atop one of the highest ledges, a dozen 
pregnant farm women stand in the sun, 
exchanging jokes as they await their time. 
In the warm nursery, the newborn chil- 
dren of other women are arranged in 
two rows of neat cribs, each properly 
tagged for identification and each cov- 
ered with a small white Yenan-spun 
blanket adorned with a red star. Since 
peasant mothers, still not wholly rid of 
old superstitions, refuse to leave their 
youngsters, the pediatric ward is fitted 
with bare wooden beds for the mothers 
to use while their children recover. 

Pay in Millet: The cave hospital has 
a crude but efficient laboratory in which 
48,000 tests have been made in the last 
seven years, and an X-ray room with new 
equipment recently donated by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The pharmacy now con- 
tains a few imported medicines, even a 
little highly treasured penicillin and sulfa 
drugs, as well as a small supply of Jap- 
anese medicines captured during the war. 
But for the most part, the shelves are 
still stocked with ancient herb solutions. 

Although all services at the Yenan 
hospital are offered free and doctors re- 
ceive only a nominal salary, plus lodging 
and food, the richer peasant patients are 
permitted to give grain if they wish, or 
the money equivalent of millet, as pay- 
ment for operations and treatment. The 
day I visited the cave hospital, a neat pile 
of millet lay on the ground outside the 
surgical ward. 
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Relief for the Bearded Lady 


At the University College Hospital in 
London, a 33-year-old woman lay serious- 
ly ill of Addison’s disease. Failure of her 
adrenal glands to produce the normal 
amount of adrenal cortical hormone had 
brought on the excessive nervousness, de- 
pression, stomach upsets, and smoky 
brown complexion that mark the course 
of the disease. 

Across the city in Charing Cross Hos- 
pital, another patient, a robust girl of 
21, suffered a sharp reversal of this clin- 
ical state. Because of overactive adrenal 
glands, her sex glands had become af- 
fected until her face, like that of the 
bearded lady in the circus, was covered 
with a hairy growth. She was depressed 
and suffered hallucinations. 

How surgical daring took advantage of 
this coincidence to the benefit of both 


sick women is described in the current 
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If your tiny baby caught whooping cough, do you know that he 


would be in real danger of dying? 


WHOOPING COUGH 
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often means death to babies under one year . 


@ Death—in one case out of ten! That 
is the tragedy when little babies catch 
whooping cough. 

This terrible disease causes over ten 
times as many baby deaths under one 
year as diphtheria, smallpox, infantile 
paralysis and scarlet fever combined! 


And, for those babies with whooping 
cough who do not die, there’s the risk 


of serious after-effects—nerve deaf- 


ness, speech defects or subnormal de- 
velopment. 


Don’t risk your baby’s safety. If he 
is three months of age, he is old enough 
for immunization against whooping 
cough. And immunization usually 
either prevents the disease, or mini- 
mizes its seriousness. 


If your child has not been immunized 
against whooping cough—see your doc- 
tor at once. He will decide whether the 
baby should be immunized now—and 
for future safety he will give you the 


- Immunization Record Card. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just when 
to take your child to the doctor—for the 
immunizations needed for protection, not 
only against whooping cough, but against 
other preventable diseases. 

No busy mother can possibly keep track 
of all this herself. Immunizations against 
different diseases are given at different 
ages . . . some diseases require repeated 
immunizations . . . safety periods vary! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join the 





Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Club, 
which now totals over 3,281,000 mem- 
bers. All you have to do is ask your doc- 
tor for the Immunization Record Card. 

Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards 
to physicians free upon request. They 
are in two parts—one for the doctor’s 
records and one for you. 

Get this card from your doctor today! 

Keep it where you will be certain to see it 
at least twice a year. 
FREE! New immunization booklet. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get . . . their special 
danger for babies... their harmful after- 
effects. Find out how to prevent your 
children from catching these diseases. 

Write today for your free copy of 
this immunization booklet to: Sharp & 


Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. N 12-6. 


SHARP & DOHME__ 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 
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British Medical Journal by Drs. L. R. 
Broster and H. Gardiner-Hill, who han- 
dled the cases. 

At Charing Cross, Dr. Broster removed 
the bearded lady’s adrenal gland, which 
was enlarged to two or three times its 
normal size. This he put in a salt solution 
in a sterile glass container and kept at 
body heat by a vacuum flask, 

Then Broster carried the graft across 
London to the University College Hospi- 
tal, where the Addison’s-disease patient 
was prepared for surgery. Cutting an in- 
cision on the side of her abdomen, he 
placed the gland snugly in the fat behind 
an abdominal muscle and caught up the 
artery and vein from the adrenal gland 
with the finest catgut. 

The entire operation, the first of its 
kind to be recorded in medical history, 
took less than an hour, including the 
journey to the hospital by car. Fourteen 
months later, the gland-grafted patient 
was well and no longer in need of hor- 
mone injections. As for the bearded lady, 
the doctors reported “satisfactory psy- 
chosomatic recovery,” except for a slight 
growth of hair on her face. 


Smoke, Drink, and Get Well 


Sipping a highball while smoking was 
recommended for smokers suffering from 
heart disease by a prominent heart spe- 
cialist last week. 

Dr. William D. Stroud, professor of 
cardiology at the Graduate School of 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
made the recommendation before the 
Mid-South regional meeting of the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians. 

“Tobacco has a bad effect on heart 
disease if the person is sensitive to nico- 
tine,” he said. “The best antidote is al- 
cohol, which dilates the arteries. We be- 
lieve that it dilates the little blood vessels 
that supply the heart muscle with blood” 
(NEwsweEEK, Oct. 21). 

Dr. Stroud said he envisaged a smoker 
with heart disease “going through life 
with a cigar in one hand and a highball 
in the other.” He added, however: “I 
don’t mean to get plastered all the time. 
Of course, you have to take your con- 
science into consideration.” 
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Meprane for the Menopause 


For the headaches, hot flushes, nervous- 
ness, and fatigue which women common- 
ly experience during the menopause, the 
American Chemical Society reported a 
new drug last week. It is Meprane, a syn- 
thetic female hormone. Taken by mouth, 
it makes up for the dwindling ovarian 
secretions of the middle years without the 
unpleasant toxic effects that follow the 
use of stilbestrol and similar synthetics. 

Meprane, which bears the jaw-breaking 
laboratory name 3, 4-bis-(m-methyl-p- 
propionoxyphenyl) hexane, was devel- 
oped after eight years’ research by the 
Reed & Carnick Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Jersey City, N. J. It will be avail- 
able in tablet form early in 1947. 
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Shoes for the Maimed 


Before the war, most orthopedic shoes 
were made by custom shoemakers for in- 
dividual cases, chiefly those of con- 
genital foot deformities. But in the war 
the widespread use of land mines and 
booby traps and the high incidence of 
trench-foot cases brought a pressing necd 
for supplying maimed soldiers with ortho- 
pedic shoes on a mass scale never before 
attempted. 

Last week, the War Department an- 
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Two-Way Stretch: Mrs. Estrid 
Dane of London treats crippling dis- 
eases in youngsters by a series of ex- 
ercises in which the babies themselves 
supply the muscle power. She reports 
good results in clinics around the city. 





nounced that through a special footwear 
program conducted by the Quartermaster 
Corps at its Boston depot, more. than 
3,000 men, some with but half their feet, 
or with most of their heels and toes 
missing, have been fitted with shoes that 
do not give their disability away. Fur- 
thermore, the shoes are comfortable and 
good-looking, and they prevent progres- 
sive deformity. 

At the Boston orthopedic clinic, the _ 
injured soldier’s foot is first placed in an 
electrically controlled casting machine 
that makes an imprint similar to that 
taken in damp sand. Then liquid plaster 
of Paris is applied to the imprint and a 
mold is made from which the shoe last is 
developed. 

Meanwhile, orthopedists have tackled 
the problem of each man’s disability. If 
the front part of his foot has been am- 
putated, a cork insole is applied to the 
lower surface of the ordinary leather in- 
sole inserted in the shoe. Beyond the 
cork support, which holds the stub of the 
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foot in position, are two or three sections 
of rubber sponge, which “give” in some- 
what the same way that the ball of an 
uninjured foot bends. In the shoe’s for- 
ward section, a set of firm celluloid toes 
is placed. 

If the heel has been completely lost, 
the technician faces the problem of how 
to keep the shoe on the foot. The best 
solution seems to be the use of the 
Coindreau shoe, or French Army boot 
strap. A high-top shoe is built over the 
standard oxford last, with a strap at- 
tached between the upper part of the 
shoe and the outsole by means of heavy 
2-inch elastic webbing. A supple, divided 
wooden midsole provjdes the proper 
balance. 


Herr Dr. Sadist 
At Nuremberg last week, 23 Nazi doc- 


tors, one a woman, Herta Oberhauser, 
were arraigned before an American tri- 
bunal in the second war crimes trial there. 
Led by Karl Brandt, Hitler’s former phy- 
sician, all of them pleaded “not guilty” to 
charges of murdering thousands of per- 
sons in brutal medical experiments that 
have stirred horror and disgust through- 
out the world. 

But in the United States, a terse edi- 
torial in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for Nov. 23 gave the 
lie to the plea of innocence. Quoting Dr. 
A. C. Ivy, vice-president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, a member of a commission 
chosen by the AMA to investigate the 
Nazi atrocities, the editorial accused the 
German doctors of performing these sad- 
istic experiments, from which “not the 
slightest good has resulted to mankind.” 


@ Mass sterilization by exposing men and 


women to a castrating dose of X-rays. 


while they were filling out government 
forms. Injections of sterilizing agents into 
the uterine cavity during routine physical 
examination of the female population. 


@ The introduction of tuberculosis and 
typhus germs and gas-gangrene bacilli in- 
to human beings. 

€ Attempting to transplant human legs 
and other organs which anifnal experi- 
mentation has shown to be impracticable. 
In one experiment a piece of “hair grow- 
ing skin” was transplanted to the nose 
of a Jewess. 


€ Shortening the arms or legs of victims 
by cutting out sections of their bones in 
order to see how much bone might be 
removed without hampering normal 
movement. 


€ Forcing nude young women to lie next 
to frozen men in an attempt to revive 
them. 


€ Studying the effect of poisoned bullets 
to determine how soon after a person was 
shot the disease would appear and how 
long thereafter he would live. 

€ Sudden exposure of human beings to 
altitudes of 40,000 feet in a testing cham- 
ber for 20 to 30 minutes without oxygen, 
which, “of course, killed the subjects.” 
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Awake or asleep you'll be smarter in Wings— 
the wardrobe planned for perfectionists. 

From the skin out you'll welcome the smart lines, 
good looks and generous cut of these 


handsome shirts, shorts and pajamas. WINGS SHIRT C0. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE RETAILER EMPIRE STATE BLDG., W.¥. 
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Rocket-Age Meter 


When railroads came in, people won- 
dered how much speed the human body 
could stand. The airplane proved that 
it isn’t the speed, it’s the speeding up. 
Too much acceleration upsets the blood 
circulation, resulting in the “black-outs” 
and “red-outs” that fighter and dive- 
bomber pilots experienced in the war. 
So convenient means of measuring ac- 
celeration will be needed before pas- 
sengers can safely board jet planes and 
rockets. 

Last week the National Bureau of 
Standards announced the development of 
a new electronic tube that will act as a 
gauge. The same force that distresses 
pilots in a power dive acts within the 
tube to spring apart its elements. This 
results in an electric current which 
increases in direct proportion to the 
acceleration. The force is indicated 
on a meter. 
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Betatrons for Industry 


One of science’s fabulous high-voltage 
accelerators has put on overalls. An in- 
dustrial model of the 20,000,000-volt 
betatron, turned from a physicist’s con- 
traption into a machine as compact and 
streamlined -as a 1946 refrigerator, was 
unveiled last week at Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N. J. It will serve there as a super 
X-ray machine, detecting cavities in the 
explosive fillings of shells and rockets in 
much the same manner that a dentist’s 
X-ray detects cavities in teeth. 

The betatron has reached this stage 
only eight years after a young physics 
instructor at the University of Illinois, 
Donald W. Kerst, decided to work on a 
rather fantastic notion. Every electrical 
engineer knew that the way to get high 
voltage was to wind a secondary coil with 
|. many turns of wire around the same iron 
core as a primary coil with only a few 
turns. Kerst eliminated the secondary 
winding, replacing it with a vacuum tube 
which looks like a fluorescent lamp bent 
‘into a ring. A hot filament acted as a 
‘source of electrons. 

The inventor reasoned that free elec- 
trons in a vacuum tube should respond to 
‘the same forces as electrons in a copper 
‘wire, and with no copper atoms in their 
‘way they ought to move a lot faster. Ex- 
‘actly that happered. In the betatron elec- 
=a trons travel at nearly the speed of light. 

X-Ray Eyes: Such fast electrons are 
highly useful in fundamental research, 
and so a number of betatrons are now 
being built in various laboratories. But 
they also have a very practical virtue. 
‘When a fast electron hits metal, it makes 
jan invisible splash. That splash is an 
X-ray. The industrial betatron generates 
X-rays so powerful that they can see 
through 20 inches of steel. The rays 


emanate from a pin point of platinum 
whose area is only 1/10,000 of a square 





















































































































































































































































































































inch, thus providing the “point source” 
illumination that permits the sharpest 
photography. Metallic flaws only 1/500 


of an inch wide have been revealed with 
betatron radiographs. 

Picatinny Arsenal was visited by hospi- 
tal radiologists who hope to apply the be- 
tatron for cancer treatment, either by ir- 
radiation with the powerful X-rays or by 
direct use of the electron beam. Before 
the machine can be used in hospitals, 
however, engineers will have to do some- 
thing about the deafening, shrill shriek 
that comes from vibrations in the mag- 
netic structure. 

The Picatinny betatron was made by 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.,; 
additional production was halted by the 


strike in its Milwaukee plant (NEWSWEEK, 


Picatinny’s betatron peers into shells 


Nov. 11). Fundamental patents are held 
by the General Electric Co., which pro- 
vided facilities for Dr. Kerst’s early de- 
velopment work and is now experiment- 
ing with a 100,000,000-volt betatron at 
Schenectady (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 29, 1945). 
GE has now made its patents available 
for licensing. Manufacturers like Allis- 
Chalmers will pay royalties; educational 
and other non-profit institutions will get 
the licenses free. 
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Delayed Action 


By 1939 a number of nuclear physicists 
had been breaking up uranium without 
realizing it. When Otto Hahn, a Berlin 
chemist, finally identified one of the 
atomic fragments, he announced his find- 
ings with hesitation. “As nuclear chem- 
ists,” he and a colleague wrote, “we 
cannot bring ourselves to take this step 


so contradictory to all the experience of 
nuclear physics.” 


Sa, 
ey 


Other scientists could and did bring 
themselves to the realization. One result 
was the atom bomb, Another result was 
the delayed postwar award to Hahn of 
the 1944 Nobel Prize in chemistry, 


For a year British authorities who had 
Hahn in custody refused to let him accept 
the prize money. The German scientist 
reportedly refused to do any research 
unless he got it. Next week, along with 
the 1946 recipients (NEWSWEEK, Noy. 
25), Hahn will go to Stockholm for the 
presentation. His check for 123,000 
Swedish crowns (about $34,000) will be 


worth 14 per cent more in dollars or 
pounds, because of revised exchange 


levels, than in 1944, 


room 


Atomic Bug Hunt 


Radioactive atoms have been used as 
“tracers” of complicated biological proc- 
esses (Newsweek, Aug. 12). Last week 
a beautifully simple application was re- 
ported in the British scientific journal 
Nature. British scientists glued radioac- 
tive material under the wing covers of 
captured beetles, freed the insects, then 
traced their underground burrowings with 
a Geiger counter on the surface. They 
hope the information will lead to action 
against the beetles’ larvae, which are the 
crop pests known as wireworms. 


Po 


Atomic Primer 


The best unofficial estimate of the 
current cost of atom bombs in the United 
States is one to two million dollars each. 
Last week the Emergency Committee of 


- Atomic Scientists, headed by Albert Ein- 


stein, issued an appeal for a $1,000,000 
fund to be used to make the public as 
aware as scientists are of the perils of 
atomic war. _ 

The committee, with’ headquarters in 
Princeton, N.J., includes Prof. Harold 
C. Urey of the University of Chicago, 
who held a key role in the Manhattan 
District’s uranium-separation program; 
Prof. Leo Szilard, also of Chicago, a lead- 
er in the plutonium phase of the project, 
and Prof. Philip M. Morse, director of 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Long Island, N. Y., which will do gov- 
ernment-sponsored atomic research. 

As a starter in its educational cam- 
paign, the committee issued a brief state- 
ment of facts which it said were accepted 
by all scientists: “(1) Atomic bombs can 
now be made cheaply and in large num- 
ber. They will become more destructive. 
(2) There is no military defense against 
the atomic bomb and none is to be ex- 
pected. (3) Other nations can rediscover 
our secret processes by themselves. (4) 
Preparedness against atomic war is futile, 
and if attempted will ruin the structure of 
our social order. (5) If war breaks out, 
atomic bombs will be used and they will 
surely destroy our civilization. (6) There 
is no solution to this problem except in- 
ternational control of atomic energy, and 
ultimately, the elimination of war.” 








PILLSBURY MILES, INC. 


Jor Nationals 


Preparing the payroll for its far-flung operations in 
the general offices in Minneapolis, often required 
overtime work. Two National Payroll Machines 
were installed eliminating overtime and providing 
far more satisfactory payroll checks and records. 

Figures obtained in running the payroll are used 
in social security earnings reports and withholding 
income tax reports. Employees’ savings bonds 
accounts are posted on the Nationals; which also, 
quarterly, make out the stock dividend checks. At 
the same operation they post the individual stock- 
holders’ dividend record. 

On payroll work National Payroll Machines 
produce—at one operation—the following records. 
Payroll check. Employees’ earnings statement. 
Individual employee’s earnings record. Payroll 
record and check register. All clearly printed origi- 
nals—no carbons. The first three show in detail: 
gross earnings for the pay period, deductions, and 
net pay. Also cumulative figures for gross earnings 
and withholding tax. 

The National Cash Register Company makes 
a complete line of accounting machines. Call your 
local representative, or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 





@ National Payroll Machines in Pillsbury’s Minneapolis Office. 


Making business easier 
for the American businessman 
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Opry: Mes, Kibet, Buine, and Kirkpatrick haven't mised in eight years.» 


Grand Opry Hoedown 


Across the front of the balcony of the 
Ryman Auditorium in Nashville, Tenn., 
is the dimming inscription “Confederate 
Gallery.” The seats are aged, backbreak- 
ing oaken pews, Backstage is an actor's 
nightmare, where dressing rooms are cur- 
tained-off sections of the pews which vir- 
tually circle the auditorium. Understand- 
ably, most Nashvillians would rather miss 
touring dramas, ballets, and concerts than 
see them at the Ryman. 

But the Grand Ole Opry, which plays 
there for four hours every Saturday, is the 
invariable exception. Neither rain, snow, 
heat, gloom of night, nor the fact that 
this old-fashioned hoedown with its coun- 
try music and humor is broadcast (WSM, 
8-12 p.m., CST) can keep away the ca- 
pacity 4,000 who compose the least urban 
“studio” audience in radio, Grandfathers 
in faded overalls shepherd whole fami- 
lies down from the hills to see the show. 
Virginians and North Carolinians think 
nothing of a 20- to 30-hour bus trip so 
long as it gets them to the Ryman by 8. 
Mothers bring their children, even nursing 
babies. Some of the babies, grown up 
with the Opry, are now voting. 

For last week, Grand Ole Opry was 21 
years old, only four years younger than 
commercial radio itself. And in the sec- 
ond row at the Ryman were, as usual, 
the Opry’s best regulars, Mrs. Frances 
Kirkpatrick, her mother, Mrs. Oscar 
Baine, and her aunt-in-law, Mrs. Haley 
Kiber, who treks 28 miles from Gallatin 
every week end. Longtime semi-regulars, 
the ladies haven’t missed a Saturday eve- 
ning in eight years. Performers, well 
aware of the loud results of the ladies’ 
disfavor, treat them like old friends, 

The Ole Guitar: The Grand Ole 
Opry was at first only a radio program. 
On it, WSM featured the shoutin’, foot 
stompin’ rhythms of the country fiddler 
and his string bands. Gradually it added 
country comics, square-dance callers, and 
the dancers themselves. 

Then, along in the early 80s some of 


the performers, capitalizing on the local 
popularity of the Opry, began touring the 
neighboring counties during the week. 
Now most of the 20-odd companies which 
fill the four-hour Opry spend the week 
on the road—in tents, school auditoriums, 
or small theaters—and come back to Nash- 
ville just for the broadcast. 

Grand Ole Opry is about the best en- 
dorsement a country performer can have. 
Most acts would willingly pay for the 
privilege of being on the preferred list. 
The program has become so much an in- 
tegral part of the South that among other 
effects it has caused a huge demand for 
guitars. A country youngster usually gets 
one when he is 5 or 6 and starts prac- 
ticing—by ear—right off to get on the 
Opry. 

The Opry audience is by no means lim- 
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... and Uncle Dave Macon at 76 still makes wid de cawn ou de. ole banjo 
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ited to country folk. Three years ago NBC 
put a half-hour of the four-hour show on 
its full network (Saturday, 10:30-11 p.m., 
EST). The only difference between the 
network and the local show is that the 
former is a little more carefully timed— 
and it has a rehearsal. 

All segments of the show are sponsored, 
Prince Albert tobacco pays for the na- 
tional half hour, and makers of every. 
thing from chicken feed to coffee pick up 
the other tabs. Some of the entertainers 
have managed to buy a late fifteen-min- 
ute spot or two, mostly to sell themselves 
and their songbooks, 

Tennessee Roundup: Like all the 
Opry people, the network stars work on 
the road—for incomes ranging as high as 


$50,000 a year, And again in the best 
Opry tradition they are basically country 


folk, former amateurs who sang and 


cracked jokes just because doing it vag 


what came naturally, 
Thus Minnie Pearl, the show's gossipy, 


squeak-voiced comic, may have ‘grad- 
uated from swanky Ward-Belmont in 
Nashville, but her heart still belongs in 
Grinder’s Switch, Tenn. Red Foley, the 
handsome, singing master of ceremonies 
comes from Berea, Ky., and sings and 
talks as if he’d left there yesterday. 
Then there is Pee Wee King and his 
Golden West Cowboys. The cowboys in- 
clude Chuck Wiggins, Fiddlin’ Hal 
Smith, from Alabama, and cowgirl Becky 
Barfield, singer and yodeler. Whitey Ford, 
the Duke of Paducah, tells his tall stories 
off stage as regularly as he does on. In 
three personal appearances in Memphis, 
St. Louis, and Birmingham during the 
war he drew 52,000 paid admissions. In 
six weeks he sold $4,000,000 worth of 
war bonds. Synthetic “country” (a term 
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magnet for nickels 


Thirty seconds ago, Sally was a calm, discerning shopper. 
Determined to look over the whole stock of candy in 
the case before she let go of that hot, moist nickel in her 
fist. But first-off her eye caught the sparkle of aluminum 
foil on the Nestlé’s Chocolate Bars. And now look at her! 

Smart packagers of many things...candy bars and 
cosmetics, foods and gadgets...use the sparkle of 
aluminum foil to catch the eye of the Sallys and the 
grownups. Foil attracts nickels and quarters and dollars. 

Eye-appeal is but one reason why Alcoa Aluminum 
Foil makes good packaging material. Things stay fresh 
longer in foil. Flavor and aroma stay in; off-odors stay 





out. Moisture holds steady, not too dry nor too damp. 

“Aluminum Packaging” comes in many forms... 
foil, caps for bottles and jars, collapsible tubes, barrels 
and drums, aluminum ink for printed labels and car- 
tons. Package designers and converters will soon be 
showing new packages using Alcoa Aluminum Foil. 
We can supply the names of these package experts. 
Alert manufacturers and packers will keep posted on 
these developments. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1735 GulfBldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 53 cities. 


For GOODNESS tale i packaged. 








Copyright 1946, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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much preferred to “hillbilly”) doesn’t go THE PRE SS 
on the Opry. The audience would be too 
ick to catch an imitator. 
The Opry has grown with the years, The P antagraph at 100 


continuing as the chief indicator of the 
South’s favorite entertainment. Where 
once there were only fiddles and moun- 
tain music, there are now also cowboy 
bands, creeping in from the no longer dis- 
tant heart of Texas. And the country boys, 
quick to fall for the latest gimmick, are 
now strong for electric guitars, But Grand 
Ole Opry bosses are still firm in turning 
down requests for drums and saxophones. 
They know what they are doing, since 
one of the big local favorites is Uncle 
Dave Macon, a goateed, gold-tooth corn 
drinker, who at 76 is still strumming a 
banjo, as he has for more than twenty 
years on the Opry. 


Po 


Air Time for Atheism 


On Nov. 17, San Francisco listeners 
heard the first atheist broadcast in the 
United States. The broadcaster was 
Robert Harold Scott, a 57-year-old vet- 
eran of the first world war with a sub- 
stantial disability pension. He spoke on 
KQW, CBS’s San Francisco station, in 
the time usually allotted to the Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle Choir (Sunday, 8:30-9 
a.m., PST). 

Listeners who hoped for sensationalism 
were disappointed. Instead, in measured 
tones not unlike those of President Tru- 
man, Scott defined his place as a de- 
fender of the rights of the disbeliever. In 
scholarly terms he outlined the atheists’ 
arguments. Predicting that 17,000,000 
Americans now living will die of cancer, 
he reasoned: “Do not speak to me of an 
Almighty God who is merciful and just.” 

The broadcast was the climax of a 
five-year fight between Scott and three 
San Francisco stations. Last July the 
FCC supported Scott’s right to speak but 
did not force the stations to answer his 
demands for time (NEWswEEK, Aug. 12). 
Only KQW came through with an un- 
precedented gift of free air time. The 
station aimed “to determine whether there 
is sufficient interest in atheism in this 
area to justify time being devotéd to fu- 
ture broadcasts on this subject.” 

Interest was instantaneous. The clergy 
was the most articulate, and solicited 
statements ranged from wholehearted 
disapproval to amiable toleration of 
Scott’s right to speak. Listener response 
was so great that KQW’s switchboard 
bogged down in phone calls as soon as 
Scott went off the air. On Monday the 
station received 463 letters and telegrams, 
of which 139 favored the program. Op- 
ponents’ objections ran from moderate 
disagreement to violent rejection of the 
mere idea. By Wednesday, the letters and 
telegrams total was up to 3,257, with 
slightly less than a fourth arguing on 


Scott’s side. At the week end, with re- — 


actions still coming in, KQW was unde- 
cided about future atheist broadcasts. Re- 
plies favoring them had been far heavier 
than the station had anticipated. 


Bloomington, Ill., sits in the center of 
some of the nation’s richest farm land. 
It is the seat of McLean County, which 
knew Lincoln as a circuit-riding lawyer. 
It is the birthplace of Fred W. Goudy, 
the 81-year-old, still-active type designer 
whose name ranks with Bodoni and Cas- 
lon in the history of printing. It is also 
the home of The Bloomington Daily 
Pantagraph, one of the best examples of 
America’s predominantly — small-town 
press. 

Last week, The Pantagraph marked its 
100th birthday. For the occasion it dished 
up a history-rich and picture-rich (900 of 
them) anniversary edition and sponsored 
a ten-day open house featuring the first 
public display of its prize heirloom— 
Lincoln’s three-page, handwritten auto- 
biography, which the Library of Congress 
rates as one of the most valuable Ameri- 
can documents. 

The Pantagraph stems from The West- 
ern Whig of Jesse W. Fell, who, in 1837, 
gave Bloomington its first paper. Its un- 
copied name came from one Charles P. 
Merriman, an early associate of Fell, who 
apparently misspelled “Pantography” and 
stretched its definition from map-making 
into a slogan: “to write everything.” 

Fell was an early champion of Lincoln 
for President. In 1856, the enthusiastic 
Pantagraph covered Lincoln’s speech at 
an anti-slavery rally in Bloomington this 








Tate and Merwin guide The Pantagraph 


way: “Without being invidious, we must 
say that Mr. Lincoln . . . surpassed all 
others—even himself.” Such great report- 
ers of the day as Joseph Medill of The 
Chicago Tribune similarly failed to record 
Lincoln’s exact remarks and they went 
down in history as the famous, “lost 
speech.” Fell also is remembé@red in 
Bloomington as the sponsor of 200,000 - 
tree plantings on the bald prairie and as a 
leader in establishing Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, first teachers’ college west 
of the Alleghenies. 

Fell’s son-in-law, W. O. Davis, who ran 
the paper from 1868 until his death in 
1911, built it up from a four-page to-.a 
sixteen-page daily and multiplied its cir- 
culation ten times by such devices as 

















International 


Police Beat: Cops were mauled and shoved, the sheriff read the riot act, and dis- 
tribution of The Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post was halted when several thousand fel- 
low. CIO unionists joined striking American Newspaper Guildsmen picketing the 
newspaper's plant. Three pickets were injured; more than 30 were arrested. 
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Rest assured—no finer Port is bottled in 
America. Made from the very “cream” 
of the wine grapes of California’s 
famed San Joaquin Valley...produced 

slowly under careful supervision... 
this Croix Royale Port is something 

to highlight special occasions... 
and make them pleasant memories! 


Superb California Dessert 
Wines: Tawny Port, Madeira, 
Muscatel, Pale Dry Sherry —and 
four superb Table Wines. 


Free—colorful, tllustrated 16-page 
booklet on wine and wine recipes. 
Write to Department N4. 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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shiny new mailboxes for RFD customers. 
After him came his son, H. O. Davis 
(1911-1925), then two great-grandsons 
of the founder: Davis Merwin, publisher 
from 1925 to 1935, and Loring C. Mer- 
win, The Pantagraph’s boss since. 

Most of The Pantagraph’s staffers are 
from the paper's territory. Editor H. C. 
Tate is typical. He went to Illinois Col- 
lege, cubbed on the Illinois State Register 
at Springfield, moved to The Harrisburg 
(Ill.) Register as city editor, then came 
on The Pantagraph in 1934. 

Last week The Pantagraph could give 
several good reasons why its circulation 
(31,059) blankets 82 towns in Central 
Illinois. A few of them: The Pantagraph 
runs more farm news than exclusively 
farm journals. Its camera-wielding re- 
porters cover stories in pictures as well as 
words. Each day it prints an average of 
nineteen columns of pictures, mostly 
local; 1,894 names, and 227 news and 
feature stories. Neither a picture nor a 
local story ever appears on page one; 
that is reserved exclusively for some 45- 
well-edited wire stories. No reader ever 
has to turn a page to finish a story. 

Since 1927, The Pantagraph has hada 
monopoly in Bloomington; hence _ it 
pursues an independent political policy 
even in rock-ribbed Republican Mc- 
Lean County. 

On its birthday, The Pantagraph asked 
editorially: Why had it survived where 
140 other papers had died in a century? 
The answer was threefold: “First—news 
... second—fairness . . . third—conscience.” 
Without these, The Pantagraph warned 
itself, there will be no 150th or 200th 


anniversary. 


Vitamins for Liberty 


For 22 years Liberty magazine has 
been about the riskiest gamble in the 
publishing industry. Its founder, the late 
Capt. J. M. Patterson, had poured out 
about $14,000,000 trying to keep it from 
being as big a flop as his tabloid New 
York Daily News was a success. Bernarr 
Mactadden took over Liberty in 1931, 
but finally abandoned it to the mercies 
ot its two biggest creditors, Cuneo Press, 
Inc., printer, and Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
paper supplier in 1942, 

Cuneo hired Paul Hunter, onetime 
magazine doctor for Hearst, to try to put 
Liberty on its feet. Under him, the maga- 
zine responded to the war boom and in 
1945 turned up with a gross profit of 
$2,000,000. This was enough to make 
Liberty look attractive to Floyd Odlum, 
whom Wall Street knew as the bright 
young man of the depression and the 
Atlas Corp. With $2,000,000, Odlum 
bought control of Liberty (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 13, 1945). 

Last week the still-faltering Liberty 
decided on another shot in the arm. 
Hunter announced that on Feb. 1 the 
magazine would go from weekly to bi- 
weekly, reappear on prewar slick paper, 
and add to its traditional feature and 
fiction context a sixteen-page picture sec- 


tion liberally splashed with four colors, 
For the big picture buildup, Odlum 
and Hunter brought back an old Liberty 
alumnus: Hendry Lars Bart, 6-foot-4, 
220-pound, 40-year-old man about mag- 
azines, newspapers, movies, and radio, 
The wise-cracking, picture-minded Bart 
got the job on the strength of a report 
he submitted to Odlum on Liberty’s 
chronic problem: How to make it go. 
All This-and Evelyn: Bart started 
to major in mathematics at Yale but 
wound up at Columbia with a journalism 





Bart: Liberty called back an old grad 


degree in 1928. His first job with Liberty 
lasted seven years except for a five- 
month hiatus on The Detroit Mirror, the 
now defunct tabloid Patterson got from 
Macfadden in their Liberty deal. On the 
roundabout way back to Liberty, Bart 
spent a year (1935) working for Today 
(since absorbed by Newsweek), did 
scripts in Hollywood for Betty Boop and 
Little Rollo animateds, worked up from 
$40 a week on The Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer to Hearst’s West Coast feature 
chief, made money in radio with Front 
Page Farrell and scripts for Inner Sanc- 
tum’s spine chillers, won a citation for 
wartime work on the Navy League’ 
magazine Sea Power, and midwifed the 
Henry Co.’s Skyways magazine and Zitl- 
Davis's Plastics magazine. On the side he 
did free-lance science articles for The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Reader's 
Digest, and turned out what he calls 
equally boring books: “More Power to 
Use” on fuels; “The Glass-Eyed Spy” on 
aerial photography, and “Gas Turbines 
in Jet Propulsion,” which, Bart says, sold 
“almost no copies.” 

Last week Bart and Hunter hoped to 
do better for Liberty (current circula- 
tion: 1,400,000) with picture stories a la 
Look, Technicolored movie reviews, fash- 
ion and home-making sequences, eight- 
part serials, and such shockers as a pic- 
ture of the actress Evelyn Keyes in a 
fur bathing suit. 
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For highway hauling at its best... STANDARDIZE ON 


Here's a well-matched highway trans- 
portation team ...a modern, high- 
capacity semi-trailer . . . a Reo tractor 
built to haul the heavy loads and get 
them there on time. The massive frame 
of every Reo truck and tractor is cold- 
riveted for extra strength. The sturdy, 
precision-built engines and the heavy- 
duty construction of all chassis parts 
assure faithful years of service on the 


BUILT, SOLD AND 





busiest routes. Motor carriers, distribu- 


tors, manufacturers in practically every 
industry, are finding that Reo gives 
that extra measure of performance and 
economy so necessary to profitable 
operation. today. Ask the nearby Reo 
dealer, distributor or factory-operated 
branch for.all the reasons why you 
should standardize on Reo equipment. 
REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 


SERVICED BY 


TRUCK 














1904 © AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK - 1948 


SPECIALISTS 
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FUEL: Coal and the Two Inches 


The oil and gas distributors found it 
easy last week to make friends and win 
customers. And although official Wash- 
ington refused to say that John L. Lewis's 
coal strike had influenced surplus-disposal 
policy, the War Assets Administration, 
explaining that the Army-Navy Petroleum 
Board had changed its mind, made a deci- 
sion pleasing to major oil companies and 
gas distributors alike: All bids for Big 
Inch and Little Big Inch pipelines were 
rejected and the policy favoring their 
disposal for oil transport—as opposed to 
natural gas—was abandoned. ~* 

Major oil companies were pleased be- 
cause the Inches’ operation as oil pipes 
of peace might junk several of their 
million-dollar tankers that now ply the 
Gulf-to-Atlantic run. Gas distributors 
were pleased at the prospect of new 
markets for vapor fuel. Lewis, who had 
asked for permission to testify before a 
House committee investigating disposal 
of the pipelines, was otherwise engaged, 
but he might be heard from later, 

WAA Administrator Robert Littlejohn 
implied that the placing of oil and gas 
bids on an equal footing was the only 
way to realize the appraised value of 
$113,700,000 for the two big pipelines. 
The WAA meanwhile considered an 


emergency request from the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission for quick conversion 





to natural gas to alleviate a Midwestern 
fuel shortage. 

Best known among the bidders—who 
now have to begin all over again—is 
E. Holley Poe, wartime director of the 


- natural-gas division of the Petroleum Ad- 


ministration. His group, which includes 
the internationally known geologist, Ever- 
ette Lee DeGolyer, proposed a 40-year 
lease which they estimated would yield 
$260,000,000, or outright purchase for 
$80,000,000 plus a transport bonus, 
based on volume, up to another $20,- 
(00,000. One group called Big Inch Oil, 
Inc., bid $110,000,000—$66,000,000 
down. Another, headed by J. W. Crotty 
of Dallas, thought there must be some 
“sinister or political” reason why the 
WAA rejected its bid of $127,500,000 
for transport of either oil or gas at the 
buyers’ option. 


_ Long-Distance Gas: Natural-gas 
pipelines in the United States, seldom in’ 
the news, stretch over a total of 200,000 


miles, The four biggest are: (1) the 
1,265-mile Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
Co. line from Driscoll, Texas, to Cornwall, 
W. Va.; (2) the 1,000-mile Panhandle 
Eastern Pipeline Co. line, looped (dou- 
ble) most of the way from the Hugoton, 
Kans., and Texas Panhandle fields to De- 
troit; (3) the 900-mile Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Co. of America line from the Texas 


Orleans 


a 
——— 


Panhandle to Chicago, and (4) the 900. 
mile Northern Natural Gas Co. line from 
Hugoton and the Panhandle to Minne. 
apolis and St. Paul. (The proposed §] 
Paso-California line would be about 1,000 
miles long. ) 

Although long pipelines are used for oil 
transport in other parts of the world (the 
China-India pipeline from Calcutta to 
Kunming, 2,000 miles, is said to be the 
world’s longest), the long-distance gas 
line remains pretty much an American — 
phenomenon. However, Soviet Russia has 
a new gas line from Saratov to Moscow, 
about 530 miles, and another, from Das. 


hava to Kiev, now under construction, is 
about 330 miles, 


Significance---- 


Because most power plants and homes 
have coal-burning equipment, an extra 
supply of oil or gas, or both, could have 
little effect on the strike-born fuel crisis, 
However, the strike will give coal’s com- 
petitors a long-range lift. Behind the 
cheerful aggressiveness of the oil and gas 
distributors is the realization that every 
rise in coal prices resulting from higher 


wages may price coal out of some part of 
its present market, and that a basic re 


quirement for industrial fuel is a steady 


How of supply. If the Inches are converted 


to gas for transport into the Eastern in- 
dustrial area, natural gas not only will 
compete more directly with coal for in- 
dustry, but might even replace manufac- 
tured gas made from coal. For instance 
the New York-Philadelphia area, poten- 
tial market for piped natural gas, now 
uses annually 170,000,000,000 cubic feet 











Gas from Texas via pipes of Big and Little Inch could help heat a cold East 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


‘ 


...BUT YOU CAN’T BITE A MAN! 


YOU CAN BITE a coin to see if it’s counterfeit— 
but there’s no quick test that will reveal a man 
as a fraud. : 

Fine appearance and good credentials may 
mask a potential thief. Or a man on your payroll 
for a quarter-century may be exposed overnight 
as an embezzler. There are literally hundreds of 
ways for an employee to steal from his employer. 
And you never know when a man may yield to 
secret pressures and strong temptation. 

You should take steps mow to guard against 
financial loss from employee dishonesty. As an 





employer, you can give your business full pro- 
tection—with a Fidelity Bond covering every in- 
dividual in your organization. 

Guaranteed honesty is the best policy in any 
business. And a Fidelity Bond is the best guar- 
antee, whether your business is large or small. 
Let your Maryland agent, or your broker, coun- 
sel you on the kind of bond protection most 
suited to your needs. | 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND = 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 











OUR BEST “CROPS” 
KEEP RIGHT ON 
GROWING! 





Give a thought to South Carolina 
when you're digging out from 
under the snow! Down here the 
winter sun grows more than vege- 
tables...it produces also pleasant 
living and working conditions, 
dependable transportation on ice- 
free highways, low absenteeism 
and low plant operating costs. 
Yet, with so many “out-of-this- 
world” advantages, South Caro- 
lina is very much in your world 
... quickly accessible to both 
markets and resources. Now for 
facts! Tell us your business, and 
we'll turn the state upside down to 
obtain accurate, up-to-date infor- 
mation for you! Write State Re- 
search, Planning & Development 


Board, Dept. G, Columbia, 5. C. 
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of manufactured gas at about $1 per 
thousand cubic feet; the Texas gas 
would cost utility companies an esti- 
mated 23 to 26 cents. 


Government tabulations show that coal 


provides about 50.4 per cent of the Amer- 
ican supply of industrial energy; petro- 
leum, 28.2 per cent; natural gas, 10.2 
per cent, and water power, 11.2 per cent. 
In home heating, 10.04 per cent of the 
dwelling units were heated by oil in 1940, 
11.41 per cent by gas, 3.8 per cent by 
coke, 12.76 by anthracite, 37.93 by bitu- 
minous coal, and 22.9 per cent by wood. 
The proportion probably hasn't changed. 

In September, however, the National 
Housing Authority said that among pro- 
spective builders of 629,000 new dwelling 
units, only 27 per cent chose coal heat, 
21 per cent, oil—and 52 per cent, gas. 


a 


money. Wyatt ordered both without 
backing from President Truman. The 
WAA is waiting for a ruling from Attor. 
ney General Tom Clark, who is waiting 
for the action of the RFC, which is wait. 
ing for the decision of the President in its 
dispute with Wyatt. Meanwhile, Preston 
T. Tucker, who charged a lawyer he 
didn’t name offered to protect his lease 
in return for a $36,000 job, stock, and 
a dealership, was called before a Senate 
subcommittee to elaborate. Theodore 
Granik of Washington identified himself 
as the man Tucker had in mind, denied 
the charge, and threatened a libel suit, 
Granik had been acting as Tucker's 
lawyer, and he expected to get both 
Tucker stock and a dealership. 

Unless President Truman stopped the 
fighting, Wyatt faced a hard choice. He 





Acme 


Homes or automobiles? Lustron wonders 


PREFABS: Wyatt's Choice 


Set neatly on the grounds of the Hins- 
dale, Ill., Nurseries, outside Chicago, the 
five-room, ranch-style bungalow — had 
nearly $400 worth of shrubbery bordering 
its porcelain-enameled steel walls. Two 
bedrooms, living room-dinette, kitchen, 
and utility room were all furnished. The 
new owner, 21-year-old Elmer R. Thei- 
del, Michigan State College horticulture 
student and ex-Seabee, was proud of the 
house. So was the Lustron Homes Corp. 
of Chicago, the builder. So was Housing 
Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt, who came 
from Washington to see it last week. 

It was the first of 30,000 enameled 
houses that Lustron hopes to build and 
sell for about $7,000 apiece by the end of 
1947. But Lustron still needed capital 
and a plant. So far, Wyatt's efforts to help 
had kicked up a Washington row and 
netted nothing. 

The War Assets Administration won't 
give Lustron a lease on the Chicago- 
Dodge aircraft-engine plant because it 
has already leased it to the Tucker Corp. 
(Tucker Torpedo auto). The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. won't give Lustron a 
$32,000,000 loan because Lustron is 
putting up only $36,000 of its own 


could (1) fight out his priority powers 
in court, (2) sacrifice Lustron and other 
prefab beginners to a new policy of co- 
operation with established builders, or 
(3) resign. 


ows 


WAGES: Pattern in Oil 


At 70, Harry F. Sinclair is not quite 
so hefty as he was in his two-fisted, 200- 
pound prime. Nor is he quite so fiery as 
he was in 1929, when he was jailed 90 
days for refusing to answer Senate com- 
mittee questions on the Teapot Dome oil 
scandal. He is not quite so adventurous 
as he was when he lost $50,000 in 1934 
trying to break the bank at Cannes. 

But last week Sinclair showed he had 
lost‘none of his business foresight. He 
signed a contract with the CIO oilworkers 
which might well become a pattern tor 
peaceable settlement of the “second- 
round” wage negotiations. Starting from 
the present average wage of Sinclair's 
16,000 employes, $1.40 an hour, it grants 
an increase of 18 cents, which is equiva- 
lent to the 12% per cent raise in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index in the first nine months of 1946. 
The raise, equal to $31.20 a month, is 
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effective from Oct. 1 to Jan. 1, at which 
time it will be further increased, or de- 
creased, depending on changes in living 
costs. However, the basic wage rate of 
$1.40 will not be reduced. 

Sinclair studies showed 2,000 em- 
ployes in the Gary, Ind., area were pay- 
ing grocery bills of $70 to $80 a month. 
“We just had to do something for them,” 
said Daniel Pierce, assistant to Sinclair. 

Industry association spokesmen. said 
that as far as they knew the Sinclair 
agreement was the first such fluctuating 
schedule agreed to by a major industry. 
A somewhat similar contract had previ- 


ously been signed by Gimbel’s, New York 
department store (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 21.) 











Paycheck Dividends 


In 1911, George Eastman set up a plan 
to pay dividends to workers as well as 
stockholders. The plan worked this way: 
Whenever Eastman Kodak stock divi- 
dends exceeded $3.50, for every dollar of 
the excess the worker would receive % of 
1 per cent of his previous five years’ 
eanings. In 1912, the company divided 
$282,000 among 5,179 workers, That was 
the smallest amount ever paid except for 
1984 when there was no wage dividend. 


Last week, when the company an- 
nounced a $2.50 stock dividend, bringing 
the 1946 total to $7, it meant the wage 
dividend would be figured on a $3.50 ex- 
cess, The 47,000 Eastman employes will 
share $8,500,000 next March, bringing 
the total, since 1912, to $75,000,000. (In 
the same period, stock dividends totaled 
$467,976,860.) The wage dividend 
equals about four and one-half week's 


pay for employes of five years’ service. 
Newer workers share proportionately. 


Walking Time 


The United States Supreme Court is 
appearing this year in the unexpected 
tole of Santa Claus to labor unions. Its 
June 10 decision awarding pay for 
“walking time”* to CIO pottery workers 
at Mt. Clemens, Mich., gave the signal to 
other unions to seek back pay for portal- 
to-portal overtime. Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, claims can go 
back as far as state statutes of limitation 
permit. Since it involves overtime, the 
tate would be time-and-a-half. And under 
the law, double indemnity can be claimed. 
Some of the results: 


€ The United Mine Workers’ District 50 
has already won settlements of $9,000,- 
000, with many cases still pending, It 
has collected $4,656,000 from the Dow 
hemical Co, in a voluntary settlement, 
and is suing du Pont for $1,000,000. 
C The CIO United Steelworkers has or- 
dered locals to collect authorization from 








*Work places in this case were 180 to 890 feet 
the time clocks; average walking time was 30 
seconds to 3 minutes, and in some individual cases, 
minutes, After reaching their places, the workers 
spent 3 or 4 minutes changing to work clothes, tap- 
ig or greasing their arms, putting on finger cots, 
ening windows, turing on switches, and assem- 
and sharpening tools, 
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lue Blades 


with the sARPES r Quoy BOXING 
edges ever honed! / FRIDAYS AT 


lO PM EST OVER 


» Bree look pepe feel ABC NETWORK. 
sharp for you get the clean- 

est, most refreshing shaves GILLETTE'S CAVALCADE 
ever. You are sharp for you get OF SPORTS ALSO AIRS WORLD SERIES 
more shaves per blade, save money. AND OTHER CLASSICS YEAR ROUND, 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston 6, Mass. 


Copyright, 1946, by Gillette Safety Razor Company. 
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Los ANGELES OrFice: 606 South Hill Street 
Derroir Orrice: 407 Free Press Bldg. 


IN CHICAGO — 


SELL IT IN THE Hf O M E 


Through the 


SHLTED Mga 
CULATION 


of a Single Pre-Eminent Newspaper 
| 


oo 


The Chicago Daily News is far from being an incidental 
detail in the home life of its readers. It is patt—an essential 
part—of their family living. Every weekday evening there 
is a home welcome for the Daily News. It is expected, 
it is wanted, as good companion and counsellor. And 
what kind of homes are those which have chosen the Daily 
News as their preferred evening newspaper? A recent 
independent survey* gives us the answer in terms of family 
incomes as distributed into the following groups: 


Over 87.199, 10.8% ... $5,.000-87,199, 13.9% 
83.000-841,999, 39.6% .. . $2,.000-82,999, 
23.3% ... Below $2,000, 12.4% 


These figures give sharp and emphatic meaning to the 
term SELECTED MASS CIRCULATION. And it is the 
selected mass circulation of the Daily News which gives 
the advertiser a ready advantage in his marketing plans 
in the Chicago sales area. By using the Daily News—just 
this one single newspaper—the advertiser can reach a rich 
and concentrated pool of spendable dollars. Experience 
has proven, over and over again, that only by using the 
Chicago Daily News can MAXIMUM returns be expected 
from this important Midwest community! 


*Conducted exclusively among regular readers of the Chicago Dally 
News, representing a valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


FOR 70 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Dairy News Ptiaza: 400 West Madison Street, Cuicaco 


New York Orrice: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
San Francisco Orrice: Hobart Building 
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workers for filing damage suits. Some 
union officials estimated it might amount 
to $3.70 a week in back pay for each 
worker. U.S. Steel alone expects suits 
totaling $300,000,000. 


@ The CIO Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers is suing the Aluminum Co, of 
America plant in Cleveland for $8. 
000,000, It has also filed suits against the 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp. die-casting works at 
Cleveland and the Potash Co. of America, 

Members of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce labor legislative com- 
mittee last week estimated the total back- 
wage bill might reach the staggering 
proportion of $6,000,000,000. 

Of the various state statutes of limi- 
tation, only Wyoming's exceeds six years, 
Under Michigan’s six-year statute, Dow 
Chemical paid back to 1940. In the last 
Congress, Rep. John W. Gwynne, Iowa 
Republican, introduced a bill to put a 
two-year limit on such claims. The bill 
died in the House. Last week, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and other 
business groups were pressing for more 
stringent legislation. 

Nub of the Supreme Court decision, 
written by Justice Murphy (Justices Bur- 
ton and Frankfurter dissenting): “Since 
the statutory work week includes all 
time during which an employe is neces- 
sarily required to be on the employer's 
premises, on duty, or at a prescribed 
workplace, the time spent in these ac- 
tivities must be accorded appropriate 
compensation.” , 


Po 


LABOR: Ticker Toilers 


Wall Street clerks and runners, who 
daily rub elbows with potent financiers, 
long regarded themselves as embryo 
Jesse Livermores. But the bright dreams 
of youth fled as depression pay cuts set 
in, and many a clerk took night jobs to 
make ends meet. One $39-a-week clerk, 
M. David Keefe, when he left the Stock 
Exchange floor at 3 p.m., worked in an 
office till 8 p.m., then toiled in a 
Schrafft’s restaurant till 1 a.m. In 1942, 
Keefe led the white-collar revolt which 
resulted in the United Financial Em- 
ployes union. 

The CIO, AFL, and United Mine 
Workers’ District 50 have for years cast 
covetous eyes on this strategic spearhead 
in Wall Street. Last week, after winning 
12 per cent raises in a new Stock Ex- 
change contract, UFE delegates voted, 
subject to members’ ratification, to join 
the AFL Office Employes International. 
Piqued, the ClO’s left-wing United Of- 
fice and Professional Workers circulated 
leaflets asking rhetorically: “What indi- 
viduals stand to gain financially from this 
affiliation?” 

Keefe, near physical exhaustion after 
battling Wall Street’s best legal brains 
almost single-handed in the negotiations, 
thought the contract the best he could get. 
Old labor-hands wondered if the AFL 
would accept a contract which requires 
crossing of picket lines and handling of 
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New York will be overnight from Europe, by Stratocruiser 


Non-stop to Stockholm! 


The big Boeing Stratocruiser passes 
high above the towering skyline of 
New York and heads northeast at its 
smooth, swift cruising pace of better 
than three hundred miles an hour. 

As evening comes, you'll enjoy 
smorgasbord in the luxurious lower- 
deck lounge. You'll read or talk or play 
cards for a while . . . retire to sleep in a 
soft. roomy berth . . . and when morn- 
ing comes you'll step off the plane in 
the clear northern air of Sweden! 

One reason why six leading world 
airlines have ordered Stratocruisers is 
the spaciousness and matchless com- 


fort afforded by these twin-deck super- 
transports. But more important still is 
their performance. They can fly the 
Great Circle route from New York to 
continental Europe — non-stop — with 
ample reserves of fuel. 

The Stratocruiser inherits the ad- 
vanced design and engineering that 
gave the Bocing B-29 Superfortress its 
immense range, speed and carrying ca- 
pacity. It will turn such journeys as this 
—3500 miles or more across oceans and 
continents—into pleasant every-day ex- 
periences. Boeing Airplane Company, 
Seattle, Washington; Wichita, Kansas. 


Boe'y is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS e SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM e NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES « UNITED AIR LINES e BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


A flower market in the Swedish capital 


Ss TRATOCRUEIS ER 





Another highest star award: The Three Stars of Hennessy Cognac Brandy awarded for incomparable flavor ... for 
distinguishing clean taste that is the essence of the grape itself... for captivating bouquet, savored with each sip... for 


lingering warmth and mellow smoothness...for perfection maintained consistently throughout almost two centuries. 


THE WORLD'S PREFERRED BRANDY Ns H F N N £E S §S Y 


Quality Bouquet Clean Taste ' 84 Proof 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C2, Est. 1765. Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3,N. Y. Importers since 17° 
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struck work. Secretary-Treasurer J. Lewis 
Hutchings explained the AFL was giving 
the UFE an “irrevocable grant of abso- 
lute autonomy.” 

One thing was certain: With the finan- 
cial resources of AFL behind it, the UFE 
could now intensify its drive for all 
70,000 Wall Street workers. 

Meanwhile, the white-collar ferment 
had spread over the nation, and attempts 
were being made to organize banks in 
San Francisco, Chicago, Dallas, and else- 
where. In New York, the Merchants 
Bank had already granted a modified 
union shop and an $8.50 blanket raise 
to UOPWA after a two and one-half 
day strike Nov. 6, the first in banking 
history. And the aggressive UOPWA was 
intensifying its activity among janitors, 
guards, and other maintenance workers 
in Wall Street. 


GRAINS: Hogs After Whisky 


Novelty shops used to offer whisky 
glasses marked with three graduations: 
one for ladies, one for men, and a top 
one for hogs. Hogs, however, are no 
longer a joke to the whisky business; they 
have become some of its biggest custom- 
ers. Thousands of hogs today are being 
fed on dried grains reclaimed from the 
distilling process. 

Time was when distillers just threw 
away what was left after making spirits 
from grain. In 1936, some companies 
began to experiment with by-products. 
They found that distilling removes only 
the starch from the grain, and leaves it 
rich in proteins and further enriched 
with yeast from the fermenting process. 
In feeding-test comparisons, hogs fed on 
distillers’ dried grains gained 34 pounds 

















Associated Press 


The XS-1: “Trans-sonic” speeder 


AVIATION: The Sound Barrier 


The speed of sound—764 miles an hour 
at sea level—is the great barrier through 
which the rocket-powered airships of the 
future must hurtle. At that speed, the 
smooth flow of air around the plane 
breaks down and forms a “burble” that 
may destroy the pilot’s control or tear the 
plane apart. It is believed that Geoffrey 
De Havilland, the famous British test 
pilot who was recently killed when his 
radical jet plane disintegrated suddenly 
on a test flight, met his death that way. 
No one knows what lies beyond the 
trans-sonic” speed line, but in theory it 
is believed possible to control a plane if 
it can cross the danger zone quickly 
enough. Last week, the Army Air Forces 
announced that the Bell XS-1, the first of 
ts aircraft designed to fly faster than 
sound, will get its maiden test in early 
December, at Muroc Army Air Field, 
Calif. A rocket engine is designed to 
drive it 1,700 miles an hour at 80,000 
feet. For the first flight, a less powerful 
engine will be used and top speed kept to 

0 miles an hour, under the sound speed 
range. Speed will be increased on subse- 
quent tests on the basis of data gathered 
by Chalmers (Slick) Goodlin, 23-year-old 
test pilot. 


more and required 50 pounds less feed 
for the 112-day feeding period; sows 
produced two more pigs to the litter. 
Steers gained faster than those fed on 
straight corn, silage, and hay; hens laid 
more eggs. 

Last week, the Department of Agri- 
culture paid tribute to Demon Rum for 
having become the Farmers’ Friend. To 
make up anticipated shortages of soy- 
bean and linseed cake and meal for 
stock feeding, the department hoped to 
boost production of distillers’ dried grains 
from 330,000 tons to 500,000. To do so, 
it planned to increase distillers’ allotment 
of corn to 50,000,000 bushels in the next 
twelve months, compared with 25,000,- 
000 in the year ended Oct. 1. 


Po 


PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Pilots: A new instrument to warn 
the pilot of an approaching stall was dis- 
played at the National Aircraft Show in 
Cleveland by the Kollsman Instrument 
Division of the Square D Co. It is expect- 
ed to be useful in landing, blind flying, 
and training. 

For Lamps: A light bulb with a flat 
frosted end and opalescent sides is called 
the Indirect Bolite bulb by Sylvania Elec- 
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MEDICO , 


FILTERED 
SMOKING 


© Replaceable filter in new Frank Medico 
Cigarette Holders, filters the smoke, 

e@ Cuts down nicotine. 

@ Cuts down irritating tars. 

@ In zephyrweight aluminum. 

© Special styles formen and women. 


te $2 with 10 filters, handy pouch and 
gift box. 


S.M. FRANK & CO.,INC., NEW YORK 22 


EXECUTIVES 


Good hearing, like good vis- 
ion, is a “must.” When con- 
versational voice is not heard 
clearly by any employee 
a hearing aid should 
be recommended, and 
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PARAVO 





*XTRA-THIN 
ONE-CASE © ONE-CORD 


HEARN 


Brings to your ear, clearly, in- 
creased volume of sounds. Thin, 


'XTRA- 


THIN slim, slender, this 'Xtra- Thin 
Shorter PARAVOX is light, so convenient 
than a pen. ¢o wear. Only one case, one cord. 
siaiieh No separate bulky battery carrier. 
spicuous Quiet too, no case of cord “static ™ 
° Exclusive plastic-chassis assures 
Light one-minute service. Uses standard 
Colored “easy-to-get” Eveready batteries. 
— One-year guarantee. 
an 
Receiver WRITE FOR NEAREST DEALERS 
ao © and full facts on how to select 
Easy on your PARAVOX. Booklet, cir- 
Batteries’ culars mailed promptly. 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
2012 East 4thSt. © Cleveland 15, Ohio 












































WHATS (T 607... 


that the place down the street hasn’t? 


Talk to the average man or woman about the places they 
choose to eat, and you will find that cleanliness is a big 


factor in their selection. The otherwise good impression of 
a restaurant, theatre, or place of business can be spoiled 
if rest rooms are not properly maintained. 


Proper washroom sanitation directly brings in dividends 
through satisfied clientele and contributes to the health 
and welfare of a community. That’s good enough reason 
why thousands of thecountry’s leading restaurants, theatres, 
places of business and public places find it pays well and 
costs little to maintain healthfully clean washrooms with 
West Washroom Service. 


Ask the West branch in your city* how they can help 
keep washrooms clean and sanitary. 
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VUMY 42.6 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 





BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS ¢ INSECTICIDES ¢ KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 
PAPER TOWELS ¢ AUTOMATIC DEODORIZING APPLIANCES ¢ LIQUID SOAPS 
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Sylvania’s indirect light bulb 


tric Products, Inc. A wire frame, sold with 
the bulb, makes it fit almost any lamp- 
shade. 

For Autos: The Ford Motor Co. has a 
wide-angle back-up lamp that lights 
automatically when the gears are in re- 


verse, 


For Small Homes: A suitcase-size fur- 
nace, capable of heating two and one half 
rooms, was announced by the Stewart: 
Warner Corp. Called the South Wind, it 
adapts aircraft heating principles to a 
midget, gas-burning, “sealed-flame” unit 
that requires no chimney. The unit can be 
sandwiched in the wall space between 
two rooms, heating both. 


Por 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: After they touched a low of 
162.97 on Nov. 22, a market rally at the 
week end brought the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages back to 165.10, 3.93 points 
lower than Nov. 16. 

Split: Arrangements by which the 
Ford Motor Co. built tractors for Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. are being canceled. 
Roger Kyes, head of the American divi- 
sion (Ferguson now lives in Coventry, 
England), is looking for a plant. Ford 
plans a new farm-machinery division with 
separate dealer organization. 

Equipment: The Chesapeake & Ohio 
system decided to replace all its pas- 
senger-train cars in the next two years. 
Cost: $26,000,000. 

Personnel: William T. Crawford suc- 
ceeded Edwin S. Webster as board chair- 
man of Stone & Webster, Inc. . . . George 
M. Humphrey was elected board chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. . . . Charles A. Perlitz Jr. is new 
executive vice president of the Contr 
nental Oil Co... . Arthur L, Boegehold, 
metallurgical department head of General 
Motors’ research laboratory, was elected 
president of the American Society for 
Metals . . . Frederick R. Lack is the new 
president of the American Standards 


Association. 
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at the If you were to look inside your — fabrics—or any of the many other fa- 
indus- {§ shoes, chances are you'd see a_ mous Pepperell products—one funda- PEPPERELL’S 
— Pepperell product that has alot todo _ mental principle governs all Pepperell . 5 BUSY MILLS 
with your foot comfort. We mean the production. That is the principle 

Harry shoe lining—a stout, smooth, fabric of providing a large volume of quality IN THE NORTH 
celed. “vest” which absorbs moisture, affords — goods at popular prices for the widest aanesrery sree 
\ divi- . set | : mn k BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
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Ford ing, and helps the shoe hold its shape. Pppperert, MANUFACTURING COMPANY ‘ 

a we t make all ot t ” 160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts LINDALE, GEORGIA 

_ shoe lining fabric needed for Ameri- OPELIKA, ALABAMA 
po ,ca’s new shoes . . . but we make a 

years. mighty big share of it. To be specific, THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
' Pepperell supplies a sufficient quan- OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 
aa ity of shoe linings to meet the needs. Sheets - Pillowcases -:Chambrays 
Seorge of about 75 million pairs of shoes this NV, Blankets - Crib Blankets - Flannels 
chair- year. ‘ S$ Coverts . Whipcords - Pinstripes 
n Coal That’sa big business! Yet it accounts Marquisettes - Fabrics for Sports- 
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LABOR TRENDS 





United front action by the CIO Big 
Three-steel, automobile, and electrical 


workers—in forthcoming negotiations for 
new contracts is by no means certain. 


Walter Reuther, president of the auto- 
mobile union, has left some doubts in the 
minds of other leaders whether he'll join 
a coalition. 


A tight agreement on cooperative bar- 
gaining is favored by Philip Murray, 
head of the CIO and the steelworkers. 
He argues that divided strategy was a 
handicap to labor in the General Motors, 
steel, and electrical-supply walkouts early 
this year. 


Continued strife within the CIO over the 
Communist issue is certain. 


The appearance of tranquility at the At- 
lantic City convention was deceptive. 
Both sides are prepared for a showdown 
at the ninth constitutional convention 
next year. 


Pro-Communist leaders will lose power 
in most industrial-union councils (asso- 
ciations of representatives from CIO 
unions in any one city or state), but they 
will entrench themselves more firmly in 
some international unions such as United 
Electrical Workers, West Coast long- 


shoremen, and Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers. 


Anti-Communists are making no secret 
of their determination to drive the Reds 


out of the CIO “when the right time 


comes.” 
Right-wing CIO unions plan to fight it 


out within the organization, not with- 
draw and join the AFL, as rumored. 


Left-wing Food and Tobacco Workers 
are making the greatest progress of any 
CIO union in organizing Southern Negro 
workers. 


Tobacco-leaf plants account for the FTW 
gains of 12,500 members and 50 labor- 
board victories since June 1, in collective 
bargaining elections. 


An all-out fight planned against the 
powerful AFL teamsters by the CIO 
brewery workers has been given Murray’s 
approval. 


The CIO charges the teamsters with try- 
ing to take over all brewery operations 
as well as beer deliveries. 


Murray’s action, however, is regarded by 
labor veterans more as a bluff than a real 
threat, because conflict with the teamsters 
would require all the CIO’s resources at 
a time when they are being earmarked for 
a showdown on wages in heavy industry. 











Save Real Money! 


@ You'll need fewer replacements 
with “Eveready” “Mini-Max” bat- 
teries. Because their unique con- 
struction packs more power into the 
same space... gives trouble-free 
service for a longer time... actually 
gives you cash savings! 

Ounce for ounce, the greatest 
power producers...penny for penny, 
the most economical ...size for size, 
the most compact! “Eveready” bat- 
teries are sold by hearing aid dealers 


and distributors everywhere, 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Tho registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready”’ and ‘*Mini-Max"’ 
distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARKS 


MINIMAX 
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You ship from the center of 


CENTER OF A the rich and rapidly growing 

Southern market. Raw ma 

RICH, GROWING terials are close by. Best sites 

MARKET for plants employing up t0 

‘ 100 workers are found in the 

small ‘towns where there is a reservoir of friendly, 

intelligent, native-born manpower. Write Indus 

trial Development Div.,GEORGIA POWER COMPANY. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Brown Bros, photo of immigrants 
at Ellis Island early in the century, 


They Believed in Miracles 


Whether they landed at Plymouth 
Rock in one generation or at Ellis 
Island in another, they came 
believing in miracles. The Miracle 
of Freedom—in speech, thought, 
action. The Miracle of Oppor- 
tunity—to work, save, build for 
the future. 


Believing in miracles, they recog- 
nized no obstacles. The result: 
America, with only 6% of the 
world’s population, produces 25% 
of the world’s goods, possesses 50% 
of the world’s wealth. 


They and their descendants played 
a vital part in perfecting mass pro- 
duction, mass distribution, mass 
Investment and turned out more 
goods and better goods... at 


lower cost but at higher wages 
than had ever been done before 
in world history. 


Yes, generation after generation 
they prospered, took root, grew 
with the nation—in crafts, in the 
professions, in government, in 








agriculture, in businesses large 
and small. As thrifty investors, 
they backed their confidence in 
the nation with their savings. 


All had a share in the greatness 
of America. Believing in miracles, 
they made them come to pass. 





FACTS FIRST— 
THE KEY TO SOUND INVESTMENT 


Theestablished policy of this Exchange 
is to foster informed investment. We 
seek constantly to increase the amount 
of information available to the inves- 
tor. Companies whose securities are 
listed on this market have agreed to 
report, regularly, facts essential to rea- 
soned investment decisions. Get those 
facts. .. use them. They are your best 
protection against unnecessary risk. 
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IRON ORE MINES 








The Mesabi Range of Minnesota has 
furnished the bulk of iron ore for the steel 


industry in the past ¢0 years, Rich 


Mesabi ore can be mined easily and ship- 


ped directly, In recent years, however, it 
has been necessary to process an increas- 








A J&L Iron Ore Mine in Minnesota 


ing proportion of the ore shipped from 
Minnesota to increase its iron content 
before shipment. The resulting increase 
in costs of Mesabi ores coupled with the 
foreseeable end of the low cost reserves 
have brought renewed interest in other 
domestic iron deposits. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation is looking for new 
sources of ore and studying methods of 
treatment of low grade ores to assure 
adequate future supplies. 


At Benson Mines in the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York, Jones & 
Laughlin is now operating a large low 
grade ore body. Mining is by open pit 
methods, but the rock is extremely hard 
and much more difficult to mine than 
the Mesabi ores. Treatment of the black, 
magnetic ore is a complicated process 
including crushing, grinding, concentrat- 
ing and sintering. The final product is a 
high grade clinker-like sinter comparable 
to the fine Swedish ores. The J&L Re- 
search Department is now engaged in 
investigating the problems of concen- 
trating the non-magnetic iron ore which 
forms part of the Benson reserve. 


The Marquette and Gogebic ranges of 
Michigan are being actively explored by 
Jones & Laughlin. Here the high grade 
ores are not accessible to low cost open 
pit mining as are the Mesabi ores. A 
division of the J&L Research Laboratory 
is studying the problem of economic 
concentration of low grade non-mag- 
netic ores and the elimination of sulphur 
and other undesirable elements from 
the Michigan ores, 






JONES & LAUGHLIN Jal 


STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. STEEL 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 
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How To Taper Off Rent Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Now that ceilings have been re- 
moved on everything else, it is clear 
that rent controls ought to be whittled 
down. With the ceilings removed on 
wages and materials, on everything 
that goes into a house, it becomes ad- 
ministratively and economically absurd 
to maintain price ceilings on new 
houses. That is the best of 


housing they wanted to be at the end 
of the war found themselves comfort- 
ably frozen in by OPA regulations, 
Veterans, war workers, and others who 
had given up their housing during the 
war found themselves frozen out by 
the OPA regulations and unable to 
compete on an equal bidding basis 
against existing floor-space 





all ways for assuring that 
they will not be built. For 
the same reason it is obvious 
that rent ceilings of any kind 
should be removed on new 
housing. The only way to 
solve the housing problem, 
the only way to bring down 
rents in the long run, is to 
increase the supply of hous- 
ing. The quickest way to in- 
crease the supply of housing 
is to provide the maximum incentives 
for its production. It is preposterous 
that the only major thing on which we 
should continue to squeeze down the 
profit margin is precisely the thing of 
which we are most eager to increase 
the supply. 

It will be argued by many, however, 
that price and rent incentives are 
needed only to maximize the produc- 
tion of new housing, and that to take 
the ceilings off rents of existing houses 
would merely increase the living costs 
of tenants, and put windfall profits 
into the hands of landlords, without 
doing anything to increase the housing 
supply. But this argument has several 
flaws. It is not so easy to differentiate 
between “old” and “new” housing. 
Housing is not merely to be measured 
by square footage of floor space; it 
must also be measured qualitatively. 
Housing is continuously being repaired, 
improved, modernized, remodeled, ex- 
tended, transformed from single homes 
to small apartments, from residential 
to business use, and vice versa. 
Whether or not any of these changes 
are made in rented property depends 
upon the absolute or relative profit in- 
centives involved, When rent control 
removes these incentives, property is 
simply allowed to deteriorate. 





The country’s available housing 
must at any time be rationed among 
its families. Under normal conditions 
it is rationed, like every other com- 
modity, through the price or rent sys- 
tem—through the competitive bids and 
offers of buyers and sellers, of tenants 
and landlords. Under rent control it is 
rationed by chance, luck, and favorit- 
ism. Those who happened to be in the 





holders. . 

In August, according to 
the Department of Com- 
merce, the nation’s income 
payments were 152.3 per 
cent greater than in 1935 to 
1939. In the same month, 
however, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
average rents had gone up 
only 8.7 per cent. This means 
that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of people have been called upon 
to pay a much smaller percentage of 
their income for rent than before the 
war. The result has been that residen- 
tial floor space has been used more 
wastefully. An average of 8.1 persons, 
according to a census report, occupied 
the same number of rooms in 1945 as 
3.3 had occupied in 1940, This is the 
real secret of the housing “shortage.” 
It is caused primarily by rent control 
itself. Yet this shortage has become in 
turn the basis for insisting that rent 
control must be continued. 


One final argument is that the 
removal of rent control would cause 
inflation, and raise the cost of living. 
Inflation, however, is caused by the 
overissuance of money and bank credit. 
It is true that the removal of rent 
ceilings would be followed by an in- 
crease in rents, but this would not 
necessarily lead, in the long run, to an 
increase in living costs. For with more 
of consumers’ incomes being paid for 
rent, just that much less would be left 
to bid up the prices of everything else. 
It is precisely because rents have been 
kept down so drastically that, with 
existing money incomes, other prices 


- have been bid up as high as they have. 
Popular adherence to artificially low © 


rents is still so powerful that it would 
be doubtless politically unrealistic to 
recommend immediately the entire 


_ elimination of rent controls. A possible 


compromise might involve (1) an im- 
mediate removal of all price and rent 
controls on new houses; (2) a maxi- 
mum permissible increase in rents for 
existing tenants of 15 per cent in the 
next calendar year, with complete de- 
control thereafter. 
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hat a job the stores of America do on deliveries—and liter- 
ally a miracle job at Christmas. 

Junior’s train, bike and sled; sister’s dolls, toy dishes and 
bright red coat; mother’s purse, lamp and house-coat; dad’s 
slippers and pipe ... all with the same unalterable “must”... 
“Please be sure to make delivery in time for Christmas!” 


Working long hours, carrying full loads, untiring truck drivers 
perform the impossible. 


And working with them you'll find a unique truck—the 
International: DeLuxe Delivery Truck. 


This unusual truck has an all-steel Metro Body. One of its 
jobs is to carry up to double the number of light packages that 
a conventional truck of the same length carries. 


Another is to maneuver swiftly in and out of traffic. Another 
is to load and unload quickly and easily. Still another is to start 
quickly from your house for the house three doors away. 


Watch an International DeLuxe Delivery Truck at work. 


Delivered by INTERNATIONAL 


Tune in James Melton on ‘‘Harvest of Stars’ every Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. 





See how superbly it does all these jobs. 

Of course it is economical to operate and gives long, trouble- 
free service. It’s an International Truck—a product of Inter- 
national Harvester. And the performance of International 
Trucks is so outstanding that for 15 years more heavy-duty 
Internationals have served American commerce and indus- 
try than any other make. 


So watch your Christmas deliveries. Watch for Interna- 
tional DeLuxe Delivery Trucks—deluxe deliveries in time 
for Christmas. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Gives Greater Breathing 
Comfort .. . in Seconds! 


It’s small ... it’s handy ... so 
packed with medication that 
just one whiff makes nose feel 
clearer in seconds! Try it. 


Age, 





often as needed 


@ 
PAT. PENDING 


$ rete) ~~ EJECTS CIGARETTE 





RELEASES FILTER 


A really NEW AND BETTER 
CIGARETTE HOLDER 


ilters nicotine, tars and oils through a new sintere 
, ¢ 
er pellet — smokes 50% cooler. Scientifi 
constructed smartly designed, with choice 


es and colors. Easy to clean Extra filters, 


AT LEADING STORES 
Aero-Liter Mfg. Co. Wichita, Kansas 


A Lifetime of Lights — Your personal Aero-Lite. Ask 
your dealer to show you this precision-built lighter. 
Your initials affixed at the counter —only $3.50 











Extinguisher 


to Dad for his car; "to Mother for her 


kitchen. Give S. O. S. FIRE GUARD to 
the whole family. You will be giving safety 
in addition to a gift. See your hardware, 
auto supply, or department store. The 
General Detroit Corp., Detroit 7. 


S-O-S Fine Quand 


1 Qt. Vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher 
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Chaplains for Security 


Ever since George Washington formed 
the Army Chaplain Corps in 1775 “to 
discourage desertions and foster cleanly- 
ness,” the United States Army chaplain 
has had a tough and thankless job. In 
time of peace, he was often ignored. In 
time of war, he was expected to risk his 
life like any soldier. How willingly the 
soldier of God has in the past faced 
danger is a matter of record. 

Last week, for the first time, Maj. Gen. 
Luther D. Miller, tall and graying chief 
of Army chaplains, read the complete 
score for the second world war. Of some 
8,100 GI padres, one out of four won 
decorations for valor or meritorious serv- 
ice. One out of twenty won Purple 
Hearts. Eighty-four were killed in action. 
Although regulations forbade their going 
on air-eombat missions, ten won air med- 
als. By V-J Day, the Chaplain Corps had 
the third highest casualty rate in the 
Army—next to the Infantry and Air Corps. 

Even 56-year-old General Miller, a 
mellow-voiced Episcopalian minister, re- 
fused to be a “chairborne chaplain.” 
Turning down a safer job, he joined Lt. 
Gen. Walter Krueger to serve as chief of 
chaplains for the Sixth Army in New 
Guinea. Exhorting his staff to “live right 
and you'll live longer,” Miller trundled 
his small wooden altar, triptych, and 
stack of Bibles up the New Guinea coast 
and into the Philippines only a few days 
after each American invasion. 

As soon as he could, Miller set up a 
church—usually in a bamboo shack or an 
Army tent—using parachute silk for a 
backdrop, ammunition boxes for seats, 
and 90-millimeter shell cases for chimes. 
He then put on his white vestments and 
held communion services. In 33 months 
in the Pacific, Miller became a great fa- 
vorite with both officers and GI’s. 


——— 


Miller's success with Army men dates 
back to the early 20s. Then, as a young 
and discouraged chaplain, he discovered 
that: (1) the Army man doesn’t go for 
platitudes—he wants down-to-earth infor. 
mation that will help him on the job come 
Monday morning, and (2) a chaplain has 
to go more than half way to win his co- 
operation. : 

At Fort Leavenworth, Kans., where 
the whole post goes riding Sunday morm- 
ing, Miller had a chance to try his new 
formula. He passed the word that if peo- 
ple would do their riding early, they 
might come to church in riding clothes 
Officers and wives in pink coats and 
white breeches, and youngsters .in jodh- 
purs filled the pews, while the choir 
riding boots squeaking under white 
cassocks—marched down the aisle. Some 
of the war’s top generals came to church 
to hear him. 

When he replaced the Roman Catholic 
Bishop William R. Arnold as chief ot the 
Chaplain Corps (NEWSWEEK, July 2, 
1945), many a general officer whom 
Miller could call by his first name pitched 
in to help him. He hoped to challenge 
every Army’‘chaplain “with a great spirit- 
ual adventure.” 

Besides supervising 500 chapels in the 
United States and 300 in the foreign oc- 
cupation zones, Miller’s main job now is 
to pick the right men for the postwar 
corps. Already reduced from 8,100 to 1,- 
700, the corps is expected to have a 
strength of some 1,300 men by July 
1947. This picked group will interview 
all men joining the Army, and a chaplain 
will try to-help each soldier during his 
term of service. For, as Miller said at the 
October convention of the Chaplains’ As- 
sociation in Washington, “we, as chap- 
lains, must give a sick and frightened 
world something to hold on to.” 





“Live right and you'll live longer”: General Miller on New Guinea 
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A number of factors must be considered, depending wholly on your individual 





situation. You can quickly and intelligently determine the answer through 
the Planned Incomes Service of your Northwestern Mutual Life Underwriter. 


There’s a significant difference between life insur- 
ance companies. Ask a Northwestern Mutual Agent 
what that difference means to you. Ask a policy- 
owner why no other company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships 
— old customers coming back for more. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1857 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
I am interested in your Planned Incomes Service. Please 
have a Northwestern Mutual agent get in touch with me. 


Name 





Address 
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An old acquaintance of mine 
from Algiers and Italy, the French 
middleweight Marcel Cerdan, was 
freighted to these shores last week and 
taken at once to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Sporting Club, which was calling 
itself, in honor of the day, Le Sporting 
Club du Vingtiéme Siécle—by special 
dispensation of its grizzled 
old patron, Pére Michel Ja- 
cobs. 

Pére Michel looked around 
for his vice president in 
charge of entertaining 
French prizefighters. Finding 
himself short-staffed in this 
category, he hastily depu- 
tized his vice president in 
charge of emptying the 
waste basket to take over. 
The latter functionary kissed 
Marcel on both chops, thought a mo- 
ment, and then led the visitor out into 
Broadway with an escort of light cav- 
alry and photographers to look at the 
tall buildings. 

Marcel obligingly looked up as high 
as ten floors in several directions, 
though you could see his heart was 
not in it. 

“Quite tall,” he said politely. 

“Taller than the buildings in 
France?” asked the interlocutor, plain- 
ly hot on the trail of a news scoop. 

“In effect,” said M. Cerdan. “Very 
4 sure. They certainly are. Vous pouvez 
le dire encore.” 

Then, possibly feeling that this state- 
ment, though loaded with architectural 
dynamite, was incomplete, he added: 
“T also admire your beautiful women.” 

At the moment he spoke, Marcel had 
seen nobody of the gender in question 
but a maiden aunt of Broadway Rose 
who was sniping for Bull Durham spills 
in the next block. However, he is the 


{ ing addition to the list of European 
fighters who have come to visit us in 
the new era of peace. 


Cerdan is a very fair middle- 
weight, or was the last I saw of him. 
He mowed them all down in the inter- 
Allied tournaments in Algiers in 1943 
and Italy in 1944, when he was a mem- 
ber of the French Navy. In Algeria, his 
native land, they have his picture on 
the wall of every bar in every good- 
sized town. It’s true that the fields he 
beat in those wartime shows were not 
very powerful—any fighter of class was 
bound to do well. But Cerdan was a 
good professional fighter before the 


{ war, and today, neither too old nor too 








soul of gallantry; all in all, a very pleas- ” 


Un Middleweight Formidable 


by JOHN LARDNER 


} 
young at 30, he has a world of guile 
and experience to go with a punish- 
ing punch. 

They are not feeding him a buildup 
touch in his first fight here for Pére 
Michel Jacobs, which comes along 
Dec. 6. The second party is Georgie 
Abrams, one of the most skillful mid- 
dleweights in America be- 
fore the war and more or less 
the uncrowned champion of 
the world for a few months 
before Tony Zale beat him 
for the title. George also did 
his trick in the Navy during 
the war. All he needed this 
year, the boys said, to be his 
old sharp, spoiling self again, 
was one hard fight, and that 
was what he had not long 
ago when he lost a close 
decision to Steve Belloise. 

With operators like Abrams and Bel- 
loise guarding the way, it is not easy 
for an outlander to get up there in the 
rich middleweight company of Zale, 
Rocky Graziano, and the secret weap- 
on, Jake LaMotta. If Cerdan makes it, 
we are in for some of the best middle- 
weight fighting since the days of*Greb 
and Walker, 


The arrival of the Gallic M. Cer- 
dan, so soon after the death of Jimmy 
Walker, put me in mind of a detail in 
the adventures of his honor the mayor 
that the boys overlooked in their stories 
about Jimmy. He had a good friend 
from the old fight game, Dan McKet- 
rick (who was with him when he died). 
Once in Paris, in 1914, Mr. McKetrick 
angrily tied up in court, so tight that 
no one could touch it, including him- 
self, a purse of $50,000, the proceeds 


of the fight between Jack Johnson and - 


Frank Moran for the heavyweight 
championship, The first world war fol- 
lowed at once. The $50,000 was lost to 
the sight of man. It became a legend 
in the fight world, and remained so 
for years—the Paralyzed Purse, or the 
Missing Fifty Grand. © 

In the happy 1920s, Mavor Walker 
set out for Paris one day; he was al- 
ways setting out for somewhere. Dan 
McKetrick, feeling that no one short 
of a mayor of New York could get his 
money back, asked James to look for 
the Missing Fifty Grand while he was 
passing through town. In fact, fight 
people always believed this was the 
only reason for the trip to Paris. The 
mayor talked to two French lawyers 
and then gave up. 


P.S. The fifty grand is still missing. 
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SPORTS 
FOOTBALL: Great Toe 


The Cleveland Browns roll into enemy 
territory. They buck past the 40-yard 
line, and then stall. On the bench, Coach 
Paul Brown signals for his V-1 weapon. 
A 6-foot-8, 220-pound substitute tackle 
gets up, throws off his blanket, and goes 
into the game. 

On the field, he takes off his helmet 
and from it extracts a four-foot roll of 
canvas tape. He unrolls the tape and lays 
it out on the field. His receiver gets the 
snap from the center, and places the ball 
at one end of the tape, laces facing the 
goal. The tackle sights along the tape, 
and boots the ball between the uprights. 

The ritual is the trademark of Lou 
(The Toe) Groza. The Toe is a tackle 
who never makes a tackle. A substitute, 
he has played the equivalent of one full 
game in eleven. But Lou Groza, the na- 
tion’s leading exponent of the art of place 
kicking, is the top scorer of the All- 
American Conference, pro football’s jun- 
ior league. 

As of last week, Groza had kicked 31 
extra points, only eight behind the pro- 
football record for a season, set by Bob 
Snyder of the Chicago Bears three years 
ago. He also had booted ten field goals 
to equal the twelve-year-old season rec- 
ord of Jack Manders of the Bears. His 
tenth, scored Nov. 17, was the longest 
field goal of the season; it traveled from 
the Brown 49-yard line through the Chi- 
cago Rocket posts, a distance of 51 yards. 

Altogether, Groza had scored 61 
points with his right big toe. Len Esh- 
mont of San Francisco, who lugs the 
ball, was his closest scoring rival with 
54 points. 

In practice sessions, Groza boots the 
ball 55 yards through the posts. He can 
kick accurately from any angle within 
40 yards. His secret: practice, a strong 
leg, and the tape measure, dreamed up b 
Don Greenwood, Brown halfback. “I coc 
my knee just before kicking the ball,” 
Groza says. “Then the knee locks and my 
leg is perfectly straight as I follow 
through—keeping my eye on the ball as in 
golf. As I kick I keep my head down, and 
even pick up my tape before looking up.” 

Student to Boot: The player who 
keeps the foot in football learned to kick 
in self defense. Born 22 years ago in 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, of Hungarian par- 
ents, Groza at 8 was drafted to chase 
footballs his brother Frank would kick to 
him. A leg-weary Lou soon learned to 
kick them back. Today Lou does all the 
kicking; Frank runs a small restaurant 
back home in Martins Ferry. 

At high school, The Toe played basket- 
ball and vaseball as well as football. He 
won ten letters in the three sports, an 
was captain of each team in his senior 
year. He had time only for freshman 
football at Ohio State University before 
he went into the Army. He kicked five 
field goals for the undefeated frosh team. 


Discharged as a sergeant last year 

















Sn Every (U.S. / Highway 


Highballing through 


Heavy Weather 


When Old Man Winter takes 
over, Highway Trailers dem- 
onstrate their ‘“‘roadability” to 
greatest advantage. Their easy 
handling, favorable ratio of 
trailer weight to pay load, extra 
measure of resistance to stress 
—all work together for maxi- 
mum satisfaction to drivers and 
owners. 


It took over a quarter-century 
of trailer building experi- 
ence to produce today’s fine 
Highway “Freightmasters” and 
“Clippers.” They are manufac- 


tured in Highway’s own mod- 
ern plants, not merely assem- 
bled. Highway’s foundry, forge, 
and machine shops help avoid 
delays in feeding the longest 
straight-away production line 
in the trailer industry. 


Write for color booklets de- 
tailing Highway’s many points 
of superiority. Learn why 
Highway means extra years of 
trouble-free performance ‘in 
hard service. You'll find it pays 
to “let your next trailers be 
Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories, Edgerton, Wis. ¢ Stoughton, Wis. ¢ Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


= 
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IGHWAY ‘“* TRAILE 
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He has it taped: Lou Groza of the Cleveland Browns kicks like a surveyor and scores with incredible accuracy 


after almost two years in the Pacific, 
Groza decided to put his best foot for- 
ward on a kick, cash, and carry basis. 
He chose the Browns because of Coach 
Brown, who was head coach at OSU 
when Groza was there, and because 
Cleveland was convenient. He intends to 
kick himself through school, completing 
his accounting and_physical-education 
courses at OSU in the offseasons. The 
coach thinks it was a break for him. 


The Toe, says Brown, “is a handy man 
to have around,” 


Bowled Over 


The battle of the Rose Bowl—oldest, 
biggest, and, with a $100,000 value to the 
guest team, richest of postseason football 
games—began quietly two weeks ago. It 
was about the only glory as yet unwon by 
Army in three years without defeat. And, 
having met top teams from other parts of 
the country, the Black Knights seemed to 
want a tussle with the best of the Far 
West. 

Were the Cadets really interested in a 
Rose Bowl bid? An anonymous War De- 
partment official said the only way to find 
out was to ask. But the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference never asked. - 

Rose Bowl hosts, for-"years they hac 
been negotiating to have the Western 
Conference supply its champion as a per- 
manent annual guest. Although a major- 
itv of the teams had voted for the tie-up, 
fans had hoped that the conferences’ 
first Rose Bowl meeting would be post- 
poned a year so that Army could be 
invited to Pasadena this coming New 
Year’s Day. But last week the two con- 
ferences shut out. Army. They signed 
an agreement that not only bound the 
Pacific Coast, the Big Nine, and the 
Tournament of Roses for five years but 
also was effective immediately. 

Howls of disappointment greeted the 
move: from the South, which had sent 
thirteen teams to Pasadena, and from 
West Coast fans and football writers, who 


belabored their conference officials for 
“freezing out” Army. Meanwhile, other 
postseason bids jammed the wires to West 
Point: the Sugar Bowl], the East-West All- 
Star Game (for Blanchard and Davis), 
the Orange Bowl, and an interesting offer 
from the Los Angeles City Council for 
Army and Notre Dame to play off their 
scoreless tie in The Los Angeles Coliseum 


during Christmas week. Although Notre 
Dame has been cool to all bowl prop- 


ositions in the past, officials at South 
Bend were favorably disposed toward the 
City Council offer. They said they would 
base their decision on Army’s reply. 

All was quiet at West Point for 48 
hours, But apparently Army had wanted 
the Rose Bowl or nothing. For on Friday 





Lardner's 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 


WEEK END NOV. 80 


Army over Navy 

Boston College over Holy Cross 
Colgate over Brown 

Notre Dame over U.S. C. 
Michigan State over Washington State 
U C.L.A. over Nebraska 
Oklahoma over Oklahoma A. & M. 
Alabama over Mississippi State 
Georgia Tech over Georgia* 
L.S. U. over Tulane 

North Carolina over Virginia 
Tennessee over Vanderbilt 

Rice over Baylor 

T.C. U. over S.M. U. 
Washington over Oregon State 


*Underdog Special - 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
end of Nov. 23: completed 19, fum- 
bled 6. 


Success average to date: 143 right, 
51 wrong, 6 tied: 73.7%. 











its superintendent, Maj. Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, announced that the squad would 
disband after the Navy game, and added: 
“The Military Academy authorities wish 
to express their gratitude for the postsea- 
son invitations which have come from 
various parts of the country and the na- 
tionwide interest shown in the 1946 foot- 
ball team.” 


Closing Scores 


While Army sat out a disappointing 
week end and Navy impatiently waited 
for the arrival of a tough, red-blooded 
Texas goat to replace its blue-blooded 
mascot for the Army-Navy game this 
week, other teams throughout the nation 
made Nov. 23 their last big Saturday of 


the season by deciding traditional rivalries 
and conference championships: 


@ At Los Angeles, the undefeated 
U.C.L.A. team had luck with it as it 
waded through mud and a tough South- 
ern California eleven. The Uclans par- 
layed a fumble into winning the game 
13-6, the Pacific Coast Conference title, 
and the right to be Rose Bow] host. 


@ At Evanston, Ill, Illinois shut out 
Northwestern 20-0 for the Big Nine 
championship and first call to oppose 
U.C.L.A. on New Year’s Day. 


@ Since the conference selects the Rose 
Bowl team, Michigan, second in the Big 
Nine, kept a bowl hope alive by thunder- 
ing over-Ohio State 58-6 at Columbus. 


@ At Cambridge, Mass., Harvard gave 
Yale a first-quarter scare by leading 14-0, 
but the Elis bounced back to trim Har- 
vard 27-14 and win the Big Three title. 


@ At Chapel Hill, the North Carolina Tar 
Heels downed Duke 22-7 for the South- 
ern Conference championship. 


@ The Delaware Blue Hens (NEwsweEEK, 
Nov. 25) toppled the unbeaten Muhlen- 
berg Mules 20-12 at Wilmington, Del., 
for their 24th victory in a row and 3 
straight undefeated game. 








Siar ene 


n divining the shape of Europe's 
tomorrow, can any man say with 
finality, “thus-and-so will happen”? 


Can any man call the turn on the 


Dardanelles dispute, or the length 
of fuse on the Palestine powder- 
keg? Noman can... but there is one 


who has a habit of coming close. His 
name is Joseph B. Phillips. 


Phillips knows Europe to an extent 
shared by few. As correspondent 
from 1927 to 1937, he combined ex- 
tensive journeyings with tours of 
duty in London, Paris, Rome, and 
Moscow. After four years as head 
of Newsweek Foreign Affairs, and 
Managing Editor, Phillips served 
three years in the Army at Allied 
Force Headquarters in Africa and 
Italy. He continued on General 
Eisenhower’s staff through the early 
months of the Normandy campaign, 
subsequently taking the post of 
0.W.I. Chief in Moscow. Now back 


with NeEwsweEXK as Director of For- 


hemecananie 


Joseph B. Phillips 


Member, Newsweek Editorial Board 


Foreign Affairs Director 
Author of Forgicn Ties 





eign Affairs, Phillips has brought 
with him a grasp of the physical 


and ideological Europe that is 
unmatched. 


Last Spring, Phillips’ keen, analy- 
tical intelligence in foreign affairs 
received wider scope. Under News- 
WEEK’s policy of exercising editorial 
flexibility to meet changing world 
conditions, a new Signed Opinion 
feature, FOREIGN TIDES, was 
begun, authored by Phillips. 
Through it, he is helping readers to 














penetrate the fog of European prop- 


aganda and conjecture... and to 


explore all the significant trends 
that today mark the ebb and flow of 
foreign tides. 


Now Joseph Phillips has recently 
returned from a two-month sojourn 
in England, France and Germany. 
The material and knowledge he 
gathered there has been put in re- 
port form for the use of NEWSWEEK’s 
Editorial Board. It is typical of the 
kind of comprehensive background 
data that is digested and discussed 
at Editorial conferences each week 
—making it possible for NEWSWEEK’s 
editors to weigh and measure the 


significance of each week’s news. 


In fact, Phillips’ report is so timely, 
factual and enlightening that we are 
having it reprinted. Your copy may 
be obtained upon request, without 
obligation, by writing NEWSWEEK 
Educational Bureau, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Foxes in the Forest 


One of New York’s most rewarding 
theater weeks in a long time brought 
three of the nation’s top playwrights back 
to Broadway. The writers, in order of 
their appearance, were Maxwell Ander- 
son, George Kelly, and Lillian Hellman. 
All three were bolstered by fine produc- 
tions and excellent actors, and the first 
two were helped considerably by the in- 
clusion of Ingrid Bergman and Ina Claire 
in their respective casts. 

In order of merit, however, Miss Hell- 
man came off far and away in the lead. 
It is a moot point whether her “Another 
Part of the Forest” is her best play to 
date. The chances are that it is, and the 
competition includes “The Children’s 
Hour,” “The Little Foxes,” and “Watch 
on the Rhine.” In any case, Miss Hellman 
has gone back twenty years in her case 
study of the Hubbard family of “The 
Little Foxes,” and it isn’t necessary to 
have seen the earlier play to be fascinated 
by the formative years of this highly 
special nest of varmints. 

Back in 1939, Regina—played to vi- 
cious perfection by Tallulah Bankhead— 
and her scoundrelly brothers, Ben and 
Oscar, were middle-aged representatives 
of ruthless industrialism in Alabama of 
the 1900s. Now Regina, Ben, and Oscar 
are twenty years younger and just as 
unsavory. While Miss Hellman hasn’t 
burrowed all the way back in the dark 
secrets of the Hubbard closet, she reveals 
enough to document her earlier play, at 
the same time turning out a new play 
that stands on its own as one of the 
finest dramas an American author has 
offered in more years than it is comfort- 
able to think about. 

All in the Family: When she takes 
up the Hubbards at this time—1880 in the 
Alabama town of Snowden—Marcus Hub- 
bard is the richest man in the community 
and the most disliked. There is a sugges- 
tion of incest in his love for his daughter, 
Regina. He has neither sympathy nor 
tolerance for his half-crazed wife. And, in 
his preoccupation with Regina, and a 
foolish pretension to culture, he makes 
bitter enemies of both his sons. 

With the exception of the mad Lavinia, 
everyone in the Hubbard ménage dislikes 
everyone else cordially, and works at it. 
Fortunately, this sort of work is exciting 
theater under such expert auspices. For 
the first two acts Miss Hellman feels out 
her characters and suspense with delicate 
jabs. Her final act is straight melodrama, 
but even when she swings from the floor, 
she knows when to pull her punches. 

“Another Part of the Forest” (the title 
is from a stage direction in “As You Like 
It”) has everything else, including fine 
writing and Miss Hellman’s expert direc- 
tion. The cast is almost uniformly excel- 
lent. In particular, there are Percy Waram 
as the predatory head of the clan, Mildred 
Dumnock as his deranged wife, Patricia 
Neal as the cold-blooded witch previously 





Patricia Neal-a “Forest” witch 
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Ina Claire becomes Ollie Espenshade 





Ingrid Bergman as Joan of Lorraine 


played by Tallulah Bankhead on stage 


and Bette Davis on screen, Margaret Phil. 
lips as the pathetic Birdie who married 
Oscar years later, and Leo Genn as Ben 
the brightest member of the family and 
the one who blackmailed his father into 
handing over the estate. 

The stage is now set for Miss Hellman’s 
promised report on the current genera- 
tion of Hubbards, But she doesn’t prom- 
ise that they will have improved very 
much with time, marriage, and nuclear 
fission. (ANOTHER Part OF THE Forest. 
Kermit Bloomgarden, producer. Lillian 
Hellman, director. Jo Mielziner, sets, 
Lucinda Ballard, costumes.) 


Ina’s Strength and ‘Weakness’ 


In her first appearance on Broadway in 
almost six years, Ina Claire has the unen- 
viable job of carrying long stretches of 
“The Fatal Weakness,” a comedy about 
marital difficulties which is only occa- 
sionally as funny as it should be. When 
George Kelly, the author, supplies her 
with good lines she knocks the customers 
out of their chairs; when the overlong ex- 
position sets in, as it does too often, she 
is forced to use her wide variety of theat- 
rical tricks to keep the attention of the 
audience from wandering, 

Miss Claire is cast as Ollie Espenshade, 
a matron whose romantic tendencies are 
largely satisfied by crying at weddings. 
This is apparently not enough for her hus- 
band (Howard St. John), who, it de- 
velops, has been carrying on with a fe- 
male osteopath to such an extent that 
everyone in town knows it before Mrs. E. 

There is also some nasty by-play with 
the Espenshades’ daughter Penny (Jen- 
nifer Howard), as unpleasant a character 
as has been seen in a comedy in a long 
time, who has progressive ideas about 
marriage which include her supposed 
right to leave her husband when she “out- 
grows” him. The amount of talk which 
surrounds these two situations is almost 
overpowering, and it is to Kelly’s credit 
that there are as many amusing situa- 
tions as there are. 

Miss Claire has splendid support from 
Margaret Douglass, as a friend who helps 
her get the goods on her husband, and 
when these .two ladies are on stage to- 
gether the action is very fast and very 
funny. St. John, as the meandering Espen- 
shade, has a couple of good scenes but 
is, as the plot demands, absent a good 
part of the time. Mary Gildea is the in- 
evitable comic maid, and is quite good 
at it. But the show belongs to Miss Claire 
and Miss Douglass. (THE FatTaL WEAK- 
nEss. The Theater Guild, producer. 
George Kelly, author-director.) 
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Ingrid of Lorraine 


There is little new, as far as the thea- 
ter is concerned, in the story of Joan of 
Arc, variously known as Saint Joan, Joan 
of Lorraine, the Maid of Orleans, the 
Virgin of Lorraine, and Jeanne d’Arc. 
But in “Joan of Lorraine” Maxwell An- 
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One of the best ways to avoid catching colds from others is to use Dixie 


Cups. Germ-free, individual Dixies break the possible chain of contagion 
resulting from mouth contact where the lips of others have touched... 


. Then, too, things taste better in a Dixie because you know the cup is clean. 
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You know how you'd feel about a gift that came 
by Air — there’s something so “thrilling, up-to- 
the-minute, attention-getting” about it. It’s the 
first gift you’d open — or the one you'd save to 
open when everyone was looking! 

Why not give your gifts that Air Express lift 
this year — and a very practical lift, of course, 
if it’s a last minute rush or your gift is going 
overseas. Air Express gets your gifts to their 
destinations the very fastest way ... and at sur- 
prisingly low cost, as you will see by the chart. 
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give your gifts this lift; 
send them by Air Express Pe. 





| Look, mommy, 
fe iteame by Air |” 
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It’s so easy to use Air Express 


Over 40 Ibs. 
° . . 2 tbs. | 5 Ibs. | 25 Ibs./ 40 Ibs. 
the air at speeds up to five miles a minute. Same-day — racemes wr 
° — . . . 149 | $1.00 | $1.00] $1.00) $1.23 3.07¢ 
delivery between many communities. Rapid air-rail 


schedules between 23,000 other communities in the sao | 1.07] 142| 384| 614] 15.35 
United States. Service direct by air to and from yoo _| 1.17 | 1.98] 7.48] 12.28] 30.70 
core f f rei n countries 2349 1.45 | 3.53] 17.65 | 28.24 70.61¢ 
. nina 7 Over | 3.47| 3.68] 18.42] 29.47 |. 73.68 






You can Air Express your gifts direct from the store where you buy them, in many 
cases. The Air Express Division of the Railway Express Agency has arranged in many 
cities to receive shipments right in the store! To send gifts from home, just call your 
local Railway Express Agency. Ask for Air Express 
service, and tell them to pick up your package. That’s 
all. Your gift goes direct to the airport and takes to 
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derson has given the familiar tale a new 
twist, by showing the difficulties of pro- 
ducing a play about the battling saint, 
The result is a very pleasant evening’s 
entertainment. And Anderson has the 
great good fortune to have Ingrid Berg. 
man in the title role. 

His message, such as it is, is a con- 
densed switch on what Eugene O’Neill 
is saying in “The Iceman Cometh” 
(NEwsweEEK, Oct. 21). As Anderson puts 
it: “To live without believing is worse 
than dying,” or, so long as you follow the 
dictates of your soul, nothing else mat- 
ters. 

To get this across, he shows Miss Berg- 
man as an actress rehearsing the part of 
Joan for a play, and being confused by 
Joan’s playing ball with the weak and 
corrupt Dauphin. She thinks that Joan, 
who was all fired up with the idea of do- 
ing good for France, would not have 
stood by the Dauphin when he sold out 
to the Duke of Burgundy. In fact, she be- 
lieves this so strongly that she walks out 
on the rehearsal after the director (Sam 
Wanamaker) has told her that the play- 
wright, and not she, is writing the play. 

When she finally returns to play a few 
more scenes, she realizes that Joan is 
doing what her voices told her, and that 
so long as she believes in them, the rest 
of the world can go on about its business, 
which happens in this case to include 
burning her at the stake. 

Joan de Theater: Anderson makes 
quick jabs at actors, backers, theater man- 
agers, and, indirectly this time, dramatic 
critics. He neatly twists Gresham’s law of 
economics around to apply to the stage, 
saying that “the cheap stuff drives the 
good stuff off the market.” He bogs down 
a little when he has Wanamaker do a 
dissertation on democracy and the state 
of the world, but the play picks up again 
as soon as Miss Bergman returns to the 
stage. 

This is what really keeps the play go- 
ing, for Miss Bergman’s scenes as Joan 
would make a worth-while presentation 
just by themselves. She manages to com- 
bine Joan’s religious fervor and intensity 
of purpose with the feeling that Joan is, 
after all, a rather frightened little country 
girl who is being carried to eventual de- 
struction by her faith. 

Miss Bergman is always in complete 
control of the situation, and plays with 
a natural charm that would make a suc- 
cess of a much lesser play. She is ably 
complemented by Wanamaker, who is 
just about perfect as the harassed direc- 
tor, and who steps into the role of the in- 
quisitor and does it with the proper 
amount of compassion. Romney Brent, 
as the Dauphin, bears a startling resem- 
blance to a present-day much-marrie 
playboy, but this helps rather than hin- 
ders his comically intelligent characteriza- 
tion. In fact, all the cast are good, an 
the production is, on the whole, a smooth 
one. (JoAN OF Lorraine. By Maxwe 
Anderson. The Playwrights’ Company, . 
producer. Margo Jones, director.} 
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Here’s to May and lovely Spring 
And Whiskey Sours full of sing! 
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Hang the holly—toast the season 


With Old Fashioneds smooth and pleasin’! 
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Gosh, it’s awfully cold in Jan.; 


Smooth Hot Toddies warm a man! 





























Time goes by—up comes July 


When Kinsey Juleps cool a guy! 
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In March, when winds begin to blow, 
Kinsey Highballs cheer you so! 
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Thirty days all through September 
Bring Manhattans you'll remember! 
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In 47... all year through, 
Kinsey is the blend for you! 
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86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
‘Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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Opera’s Other Woman 


Five years ago last October, Blanche 
Thebom of Canton, Ohio, sang her first 
professional concert at Sheboygan, Wis. 
She was 21 then, and it was only two 
years before, in 1939, that she had de- 
cided to give up her secretarial job and 
oto New York to study singing seriously. 

Just three years after Sheboygan, Miss 
Thebom made her debut with the Metro- 
politan Opera, first in Philadelphia as 
Brangine in “Tristan und Isolde,” and 
then, in New York as Fricka in “Die 
Walkiire.” It was clearly evident to any- 
one who heard the young mezzo-soprano 
then that here, if developed properly, was 
@ real operatic talent. 

Last week, there was little doubt in 
anyone's mind that Miss Thebom was 
more than fulfilling the promise of that 
first 1944 season. To the six roles she 
had already sung at the Met—five in 
German and one in French—she added 
the difficult characterization, in Italian, of 
Amneris in Verdi's grand old spectacle, 
“Aida.” Visually and vocally, she had 
many in the audience wondering why 
Verdi had made Rhadames fall in love 
with Aida when Amneris was so handy. 

Although some newcomers at the Met 
have appeared more in their first two 
years than has Miss Thebom, there are 
very few who, like her, had never sung 
in opera anywhere before. Put under con- 
tract by the impresario §. Hurok before 




































Thebom and escort: She added Amneris 


she had ever appeared professionally, the 
tall, dark-haired girl from Ohio was sea- 
soned with out-of-New York concert dates 
until her Town Hall debut on Jan. 12, 


1944. The critics raved over her rich, full | 


voice, and the Met, which had been cool 
to her previous auditions, thereupon 
signed her up. 

Oddly enough, Miss Thebom owes her 
musical career to a shipboard concert. In 
1938, she and her Swedish parents (her 
father was a steelworker) were taking a 
trip back to the homeland. Because she 
had sung around Canton in a church 
choir, she appeared on the ship’s concert. 
Kosti Vehanen, Marian Anderson’s former 
accompanist, heard her and begged her to 
study voice. Her boss’s parents then fi- 
nanced the trip to New York. 

The need to accomplish so much so 
fast left Miss Thebom with almost no 
time for fun and frolic. She practiced so 
hard that she was asked to leave her 
apartment. She studied languages every 
minute she wasn’t singing—or taking dra- 
matic coaching and even dancing, for, 
though she has an excellent figure, she is 
still a big girl and had to learn to manage 
her body on the stage. And with the de- 
signer Paul Engel’s help, she saw to it 


that she had costumes which were strik- 
ing, but still in line with the Met's pro- 
ductions—something which cannot be said 
for Helen Traubel’s from Adrian. 


Miss Thebom has also had to develop 
her own philosophy about mezzos who, 
with few exceptions in opera, are tradi- 
tionally “the other woman.” “It would be 
nice,” she says, “to ‘get my man’ once in 
a while. But there are compensations. 
Mezzos . . . have complex characters . . . 
I find them more absorbing than either 
the heroes or the heroines.” 
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Migration of Mr. Goossens 


It’s a long way from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to Sydney, Australia, both geographically 
and musically. But last week one of Amer- 
ica’s best-known conductors announced 
he was making the migration. At 53, 
Eugene Goossens, director of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra since 1931, 
said he would be finished there after the 
final season concert next April 19. His 
new jobs: conducting the Sydney Sym- 
phony Orchestra and directing the New 
South Wales Conservatory. 

Even B. G. (before Goossens) the 
Cincinnati Symphony had a long and 
creditable history. Outgrowth of Sanger- 
fests in the German-settled city, it had 
as successive musical chiefs Frank Van 
der Stucken, Leopold Stokowski, Ernst 
Kunwalde, Eugéne Ysaye, and Fritz Rei- 
ner. It possesses a sound tradition of 
competence and a solid repertoire. 

By contrast, the Sydney Orchestra was 
founded only last January and since then 
has had no regular head, though there 
are 82 permanent players in the organiza- 
tion. During the spring-summer season it 















































BUY GHRISTMAS SEALS 
Help Save Lives 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR 


TAFT 


NEW YORK 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
BING & BING INC MANAGEMENT 
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To people of good taste everywhere 


... Cinzano is a joy to the eye, a 





delight at the lip. Enjoy it mixed, 
in cocktails . . . straight, as an aperitif. 





IMPORTED VERMOUTHS 


SWEET—15.6% alcohol by volume » DRY—18% alcohol by volume 


Sole Importer, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Will Goossens like the Aussie trains? 


employed only guest conductors, in- 
cluding Goossens himself. It boasted a 
first-year budget of $240,500, backed by 
county, state, and federal funds, the lat- 
ter through the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. 


Although Goossens did not disclose the 
size of his new contract, it is reported 


that he will receive $16,175 yearlythe 


highest sum ever paid a permanent con- 
ductor in Australia. This is less than the 
$20,000 he makes here, but it is not hard 
to understand why he asked the Cin- 
cinnati management to make a “corre- 
spondingly interesting offer.” In Australia, 
he can live better on $16,175 than he can 
in Cincinnati on $20,000. And in terms of 
the future, musically expanding Australia 
‘is a better bet for an ambitious conductor 
than the overcrowded United States, 
where conductors lurk under and around 
every podium in the land. 

And another tie that might lure Goos- 
sens to the antipodes is the fact that he 
is British-born. As a nod to his British- 
Belgian ancestry, he attended Bruges 
Conservatory in Belgium, but most of his 
subsequent schooling and early career 
had a British background. For some years 
he assisted Sir Thomas Beecham. Before 


coming to the Rochester Symphony- 
whence he went to Cincinnati-he gues 
led most important European orchestras 


Goossens’s strictly non-florid conduct: 
ing style and the solid musicianship in- 
herited from two musical generations be- 


hind him appealed to Australians during . 


this year’s tour, and so did the fact that 
he is descended from Captain Cook, who 
discovered the continent. 
Recreationwise, the self-exile from Cin- 
cinnati will find Sydney appealing. He 
loves ships and there are plenty of them 
in the harbor to paint when, as fre- 
quently happens, he “feels a watercolor 
coming on.” Moreover, railroad regula- 
tions are apt to be less stringent than in 
the United States, and above all else 
Goossens loves to ride in the cab of a 
locomotive and “conduct” a train. 
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cn Remember those golden moments —when he was only so Every New England Mutual policy contract guarantees 


p in- high? His first bicycle? That seam-bursting pride when he permission to the policyholder to change his plan, not once, 
is bee ff made the team? but whenever his family situation changes. This change 
.*4 But his most fruitful years lie ahead. Rich with the promise —_ provision is worked out on a cost basis, calling for the 
‘who f fine schooling — every advantage you can give him. difference in reserves only. 

You've planned it that way. Just suppose, though, that 
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CLOSE-UP OF A MINNESOTA CROWD 


A football crowd in Minnesota con- 
tains both heads of industry and the 
men who work for them. One guard on 
the team is often the boss’ son—the 
tackle at his side has a father who be- 
longs to the Minnesota Federation of 
Labor. 


Most Minnesota plant owners reject 
the feudal idea that wages should only 


cover the bare necessities. Minnesota 
Federation of Labor leaders (AFL) subs 
scribe to the idea of a good day’s work 
for a good day’s pay. 

The result has been an approach to 


an economy where farmer and manu- 








facturer sell their products profitably 
to union men able to buy them. Eco- 
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nomics and a fair attitude make | 
Minnesota conditions right for skilled 
labor and skilled industry. 

Manufacturers who want to learn 
more about how to achieve friendly | 
labor-management relations in Minne- 
sota are invited to send their questions 
to us. 


MINNESOTA 
FEDERATION OF LABOR (AFL) 


LABOR TEMPLE + ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Robert A. Olson 
President 


George W. Lawson 
Secretary 









| Shipped Direct inten 
Groves To You 


Delicious! Tree-ripened! 
...from Rio Grande Valley 


Enjoy these delicious “Texas Pinks” grown 
on the famous Stugard Ranch in the Rio 
Grande Valley. Tree-ripened and shipped to 
you the same day they are picked. A won- 
derful treat! An ideal gift! Shipped PRE-_ 
PAID to any address within the U. S. 


ONLY 


Bushel 


(App. 55 lbs.) 


SHIPPED PREPAID 
WITHIN THE U.S. 
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THE LARGEST STATE 








JOSKE’S OF TEXAS 
By the Alamo San Antonio, Texas 
Enclosed find check... Money Order... in the Amount 


5, nes Please ship Express Prepaid —_____. 
bushel(s) Texas Grapefruit to: 


Name. 








Street. 
City. 





State 
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Space for Wayne 


There’s nothing ivied about Wayne 
University, in the heart of urban Detroit 
Its 15,000 students, including 7,000 ver. 
erans, attend classes in an old high schog| 
and in 55 houses, garages, churches, and 
former Army barracks-type buildings, Re. 
cently the university, which is coeduca. 
tional and city-owned, acquired the 
thirteen-story Webster Hall Hotel fo; 
remodeling as a dormitory and for recrea. 
tional purposes. 

But even this acquisition struck stu. 
dents and authorities alike as hardly more 
than a compromise for space in a decade 
of wild, unchecked growth. Last week 
Wayne had more cause for rejoicing. 
Steam shovels were at work on the foun- 
dations of two new structures to cost 
$2,700,000—a classroom building and a 
science building. Noting the problems in 
Wayne’s past development, Dr. David 
D. Henry, the university’s youthful presi- 
dent, felt things would never be so diff. 
cult again. 


Typical of Wayne's jumbled ancestry 
is the history of its College of Medicine, 


Organized in 1868, the Detroit Medica 
College merged with the Michigan Cal 
lege of Medicine, founded in 1880, t 


form the Detroit College of Medicine 


In 1918 this was reorganized and given 
the name of the Detroit College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. Five years later it be- 
came a municipal institution. 

By 1929 the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion found itself controlling not only a 
medical school but several other higher 
education units. In 1933 it merged all of 
them under the name of Wayne Univer- 
sity. Then the mushrooming began. 
Students began moving in from beyond 
the limits of Detroit and Wayne County. 
Veterans clamored for admission. Uni- 
versity officials saw only one solution. 
Because the city of Detroit legally could 
not raise enough funds to provide fa- 
cilities, an appeal was made to the State 
Legislature. Happily, the result was a 
$2,700,000 appropriation. 
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Sweetening the Cereal Hour 


Not so long ago a New Jersey suburban 
couple, returning home from an after- 
dinner stroll, entered the living room in 
time to hear a series of spectral groans 
coming from the radio, “What's hap- 
pened?” asked the father in mild alarm. 
“Has anyone been killed?” The couples 
10-year-old son looked up, frowning 
slightly at the interruption. “Not yet,” he 
replied in bright anticipation and re 
settled himself mofe snugly for the grim 
denouement. , 

During the height of last summers 
polio epidemic in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, not only was the opening of school 
delayed two weeks, but children were 
barred from movies and all public gather- 
ings were.canceled. To provide entertain 
ment, local radio stations (KUOM, the 
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(Coen e 
of Portland’s 29 miles of harbor frontage 


Tidewater Gateway 
for a 250,000 Square Mile 
Producing Area 


@ Up the Columbia River from the Pacific is 
Portland, tidewater gateway to the producing 
areas of Oregon, Eastern Washington and Idaho. 
Commercial capital of this 250,000 square mile 
basin, Portland is one of the world’s great fresh 
water ports, served by five major railroad systems. 
It is joined to the ocean by a 35-foot channel, has 
harbor frontage of 29 miles with present berthings 
in excess of 60 vessels for working cargo both 
general and bulk. Terminals have modern cargo 
handling equipment. Vast acres of space are now 
available along the waterfront and potential devel- 
opment of all this is unlimited. 

During 1939, the last normal pre-war year, 
1,824 seagoing vessels cleared the port with a deep 
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sea tonnage of nearly six million. Inland waterways 
tonnage totaled nearly 34 million. During the 
war, one-eighth of the nation’s production of 
tanker, carrier, Liberty and Victory ships was 
built and loaded here. 

For manufacturers and shippers, in the Oregon 
Country are America’s cheapest industrial power; 
abundant soft, clear water; an equable climate; 
exchange-wise banks; reasonable taxes; good labor 
conditions; vast resources virtually unexploited, and 
an ever-expanding market. Information on docks, 
piers, wharves, terminals, trackage, frontage, ware- 
housing and rates is available. Write us today. 
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of SAFE RIDING 


Automobiles roll best when the laws of car-care are followed. 


These include tre care. Here are some suggestions on “Tire Care”: 


lways protect yourself with the staunch foundation 
roy amroltbele Mme OO. G cme lo mn Zoltsument mmm Blac Meenas enaucmrreccamntels| 


service inbuilt... thathave proved their readability. (SeeL) 


BR sure your tires are correctly sized for your car and 
properly mounted. And take special pains to see that 
wheels are balanced and carefully aligned ...no “shim- 


my" to shorten tire life. 


| C ie the air pressure regularly and carry the right 


pressure for the weight of car and load. Too much air, 


Medan elolercreleltrcacPm stem yelolaccemetucmetrc rapidly. Remember 
that speeding takes a heavy toll. Treads wear off three 
times as fast at 50 miles per hour as at 30. Thousands 


of miles lost! 


LE DeLuxe tires, sound and sure,’ have provided’ a 
“sate foundation” in all-roads* performance for almost. 40 years. 


Their big, broad treads give superior road-grip. Their stout side- 
walls give a sturdy, comfortable resilience. LEE 
, . * . Ty KE ~ ; 
You'll collect extra’ year-round dividends in Hon 0ce { . 

: ihe ; ist dee RAYON Cord 
motoring peace-of-mind by using  safe-riding 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S.A. 


a, 
Republic Rubber Division ... Industrial Rubber Products -.. Youngstown, Ohio 
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University of Minnesota, followed by 
WCCO, KSTP, WLOL, and WTCN) 
devoted several hours weekly to pro- 
grams directed primarily at children. This 
showed what could be done. Instead of 
horror programs, there were such things 
as instruction in arts and crafts, stories 
and plays, travel and adventure. 

The experience, gratifying to parents 
and teachers alike, emphasized anew 
what most of them had long felt: that 
radio horror programs, like gangster mov- 
ies, were a poisonous influence on the 
minds of children. Despite sporadic at- 


*Three of his favorite programs come on at the same time 
—and he listens to ALL of them.” 


©1946 by News Syndicate Co., Inc. 


tacks on both, improvements had seemed 
negligible. Last week the Twin Cities had 
hopes of better luck in a new drive to 
reform the radio and film industries. 

The Unholy Box Top: The main 
source of power behind the drive was 
being generated by the Parent-Teachers 
Association at Eugene Field School in 
Minneapolis, headed by Hugh E. Flynn, 
42-year-old short-story writer and presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Court Reporters 
Association. The father of two daughters, 
Virginia, 14, and Frances, 10, Flynn and 
his wife Grace became interested in the 
PTA when Virginia started school. 

On Oct. 15, the Minnesota Radio Coun- 
cil held a meeting in Minneapolis at- 
tended by representatives of radio, the 
movies, the PTA, educators, and parents, 
and began threshing the matter out. Prin- 
cipal speakers: Dr. Kenneth E. Clark, 
child psychologist at the University of 
Minnesota, and E. W. Ziebarth, educa- 
tional director for the Central Division of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Flynn took an active role in the panel 
discussions. 


Thereafter, Flynn pressed for further 


action against murder and horror pro- 
grams on the radio. “There is something 
unholy in the overwhelming desire of 
children to tear off a box top and send 











The Policy Back of the Policy— Our way of doing business 





that makes your interests our first consideration 


“TOOKIT that old turtle cover up, Sandy! You can’t Service, with its promptness, sympathy and fairness, is a 
hurt him under that shell, ’cause it’s just made to _ strong factor in building good employe relations. 


order to keep him safe!”’ 


Savings, service and improvements in safety have chars 


“Made to order,” too, is the Safety Engineering Service acterized all types of Hardware Mutuals insurance . : : 
that goes with Hardware Mutuals workmen’s compensa- _Licensed in every state, offices coast to coast. Send for our 
tion and liability insurance. This plus service is safety- free booklet, “Industrial Safety Procedure.” . 


tailored to individual needs. 


As a part of the policy back of the policy; our 


Safety Engineering Program is designed to 
lower costs through accident prevention. It 
liminates hazards peculiar to your own plant 
—with practical inspection suggestions and 
expert foreman and employe safety training. 
Economy, also, is assured by the policy back of 
the policy. Care in selecting risks has enabled 
Hardware Mutuals to return over $100,000,000 


in dividend savings to policyholders since 
organization. And Hardware Mutuals Claims 


Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 
non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. St. Point, Wis 
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A-O Polaroid* Day Glasses filter blinding, reflected 
glare ... enable him to see details clearly, without 
strain. These scientific glasses also absorb ultra- 
violet (sunburn) rays, admitting only useful light. 
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Why is she missing so much? It’s because she’s 
never discovered how A-O Polaroid Day Glasses - 
cut reflected glare ... Ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration and begin to enjoy the world outdoors! 











Only A-O Polaroid Sun Glasses 


FILTER REFLECTED GLARE 
~ A-O Polaroid Day Glasses... $1.95 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 
World’s Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Materials 


®T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 
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it in for a silver-plated pair of brass 
knuckles,” he says. “Radio is and can be 
a highly educational force for good and 
the betterment of the nation, but there 
should be a little less emphasis on murde; 
and a greater use of Mozart.” 

The Fourth ‘R’: Aside from Flynn 
the drive derives its main support from 
Leone Peters, principal of Eugene Field 
who several months ago started a survey 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
her school to help other city schools jn 
evaluating radio and movie entertainment. 

One of her main conclusions: “The 
moans and shrieks of dying men and 
women, and the rattle of machine-gun 
fire in gangster and horror radio programs 
are too stimulating for juvenile listeners, 
The emotional strain they produce in chi- 
dren is reflected in their school work. 
their lack of ability to concentrate, and 
their poor grade marks.” 


~~ 


Rainey at Stephens 


The academic career of Dr. Homer 
P. Rainey was explosively interrupted 
two years ago when he was ousted from 
the University of Texas presidency after 
a row with the regents (NEwsweex, 
Nov. 13, 1944). Three months ago he 
unsuccessfully sought the Democratic 
nomination for governor on a vindication 
platform. Last week from Columbia, Mo., 
came word that Dr. Rainey would resume 
his collegiate activities. Starting Jan. 1, 
he will head Stephens College, a junior 
college for women at Columbia, with an 
enrollment of 2,000. 


~~ 









































































































Talent, Inc. 








As successful citizenship requires varied 
talents, the committee is concerned not only 
with academic or verbal ability, which they 
feel has been considered too often in the 
past the only criterion of talent, but also 
with scientific ability, artistic ability, and 
the ability to exercise constructive social 
leadership. 









With this as the springboard of its ar- 
gument, a committee of educators headed 
by Stephen M. Corey, professor of edu- 
cational psychology at the University of 
Chicago, came up last week with a novel 
suggestion at a conference on “The Edu- 
cation of Youth in America,” held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The recommendation: immediate estab- 
lishment of a National Commission for the 
Identification of Talented Youth. 

“The committee has in mind as repre- 
senting exceedingly great talent at the 
national level, the top one-tenth of one 
per cent of all youth in each of the talent 
categories,” the committee said. “This 
would result in an annual or biennial list- 
ing of approximately 2,000 boys and girls 
per age group.” 

Main purpose of the search: to make 
available to schools, colleges, and busi- 
ness and industrial groups the names of 
children who promise to become out- 
standing citizens. 
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When a woman shops 

with critical eye 

for major household things, 
it rarely happens 

that practical ideas 

of utility alone 

will weight the choice 


she'll finally make— 
because, you see 


She has a picture 
in her mind... 


inspired by the pages of 

her favorite women’s magazine 
...a picture of a domain 

in which she'll reign serene 
and piece by piece 

she'll strive 

to make that picture real. 





Month after month 

skillful in-the-home research 
helps McCall’s editors 
implant in more than 
3,500,000 women’s minds 
stimulating “mental pictures” 
that move advertising 

into action 


off the pages of McCall’s. 
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MOVIES 








Maugham and the Evil Eye 


Prior to the world premiére of “The 
Razor's Edge” in New York, the Twen- 

tieth Century-Fox press agents organized 
© , series of publicity clambakes which in- 
cluded dedicating a monster illuminated 
§ sign on Broadway, and distributing “mys- 
tic’ lapel pins, alleged to ward off the 
“evil eye.” The design on the pins, some- 
thing like a stylized arrowhead, is the 
flm’s trademark, which is stamped with 
abandon on the programs, tickets, and 
advertisements. The company could have 
saved its time and money; the evil eye 
was put on this picture a long time ago. 

To be perfectly fair, it would be next 
to impossible to make a gripping movie 
out of W. Somerset Maugham’s story of a 
® first-world-war veteran who roams around 


the world searching for the true faith. 
The material just isn’t there. But at least 





some interesting characterizations and/or 
incidents might have been whipped up. 
As it stands, the characters are a singular- 
ly lifeless lot, who wander around and 
intone about life and love but seldom do 
anything concrete about it. Some of the 
scenes are phony to-the point of being 
comical, notably one on a mountain top 
in India which looks very much like the 
fadeout in a Grade-B Western. And for 
some reason the musical background, 
which might have helped to set the 
Proper mood, is almost completely absent. 
Tyrone Power and Gene Tierney 
struggle along in the principal roles, and 
Herbert Marshall lurks around imper- 
‘nating Maugham. Whatever acting 
onors there are go to Anne Baxter, as 
the American girl who slides into the 
Paris gutter, and to Elsa Lanchester, who 
&% a minute but excellent bit as a 


Scottish secretary. Clifton Webb starts off 
well as the society-crazy Elliott Temple- 
ton, but spoils it by clowning his death 
scene. Possibly this was not his fault. 
(THE Razor’s Epce. Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Darryl F. Zanuck, producer, Ed- 
mund Goulding, director.) 


os 


Disney's Uncle Remus 


Part of the charm of Walt Disney’s car- 
toons has always been the fact that his 
animals, although caricaturing human 
traits and foibles, have lived in a world 
of fantasy where nothing is impossible 
and where the unexpected often happens. 
When their mad carryings-on are mixed 
in with a tritely sentimental story involv- 
ing flesh-and-blood actors, as they are in 
“Song of the South,” the result is that 


the cartoons serve only to emphasize the 
pedestrian qualities of the script and lose 


a lot of their own freshness by continually 
returning to earth to let the plot develop. 
As a production, “Song” is magnificent; as 
a movie, it is pretty thin fare. 

The idea behind it would at first ap- 
pear to be a good one-the animation of 
Joel Chandler Harris’s “Uncle Remus” 
stories—but in 95 minutes there are only 
three cartoon sequences, and about an 
hour is given over to telling the irritating- 
ly inconsequential story of how little 
Johnny (Bobby Driscoll), whose parents 
are annoyed at each other, goes to live on 
his grandmother’s plantation and meets 
Uncle Remus (James Baskett). The film 
makes several stabs at pathos, most of 
which go wide of the’mark and instead 
upset a big jug of sentimentality. 

All the live actors are good, and the 
cartoons are excellent. There just aren't 
enough of them to carry the story. (Sonc 


OF THE SoutH. A Walt Disney produc- 
tion released through RKO. Perce Pearce, 
cartoon director. Wilfred Jackson, film 
director. Technicolor. ) 


Surprise, Surprise 


It is Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s wishful 
thought that movie critics, including the 
garden variety from next door, will be 
decent enough to keep their mouths shut 
about the “surprise” ending of “Under- 
eurrent.” For a film starring Robert Tay- 
lor and Katharine Hepburn, the end hard- 
ly justifies some 114 minutes of means. 

Except for a few rather intriguing 
opening sequences, “Undercurrent” hasn’t 
much more to offer in the way of psy- 
chology or breathless suspense. As the 
scene shifts from New England to Wash- 
ington,. San Francisco, and Virginia, the 
plot thickens like pea soup left too long 
on the back of the stove. 

In this case, if you shouldn’t tell the 





“Razor's Edge”: Webb is society-crazy; Tierney and Power struggle with roles; Baxter slides into the gutter 


ending, there isn’t much point in telling 
the plot. It can be said however, that 
Taylor, making his first film since 1943 
and a wartime stint in the Navy, is better 
than he ever was before, as a somewhat 
stuffy and definitely dubious industrialist. 
Miss Hepburn, as the innocent he mar- 
ries, is Miss Hepburn all over. Her dia- 
logue sounds as natural as if she were ad 
libbing on the set, and her escape from 
uxoricide will be a relief to her fans. 

By way of adding verisimilitude to an 
otherwise bald and unconvincing narra- 
tive, there are some sensible characteri- 
zations by Jayne Meadows, Edmund 
Gwenn, Robert Mitchum, and Clinton 
Sundberg. All in all, the flesh is willing, 
but the spirit is dilapidated. (UNpER- 
CURRENT. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Pan- 
dro S. Berman, producer. Vincente Min- 
nelli, director.) 
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Rediscovered Rimmer 


American art scholars’ favorite sport 
in recent years has been rediscovering 
nineteenth-century American artists. 
Their latest forgotten man is William 
Rimmer. As Lincoln Kirstein says in the 
catalogue of the Rimmer show, which 
was at the Whitney Museum in New 
York last week and destined for the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts in January: 
“His name today only evokes the ques- 
tion: who was William Rimmer?” 

Rimmer believed he was a son of the 
lost Dauphin of France—which can’t be 
proved or disproved. Born in England 
in 1816 and raised in Boston in virtual 
seclusion, he grew up eccentric and arro- 
gant. He supported himself at first as a 
cobbler, then became a self-taught physi- 
cian who practiced medicine to earn a 
living and, as a self-taught artist, painted 
or sculptured when he found the time. 
He remained an outsider in both medi- 
cine and art. And as one of the first Amer- 
ican artists to believe strongly in the im- 
portance of the nude in art, he ran 
squarely against the conventions. In 1839 
someone remarked that a drapery he had 
unwillingly painted around Eve looked 
like a doormat. “It ought to,” growled 
Rimmer. “It was painted from one.” 

Today's Rimmer spectators are in- 
trigued by the melodrama and _ fine 
draftsmanship of his paintings. His favor- 
ite subjects were lions, gladiators, and 
such allegories as the painting, “Flight 
and Pursuit.” In it two mysterious figures 
dash through a Moorish palace. They 
are man and his conscience. 
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On tour from U. S. business: Healy’s “Jackson” and Hopper’s “Compartment C” 


Industry's Art Show 


In New York last month, the State De- 
partment exhibited a-group of 79 paint- 
ings it had bought to show overseas as 
part of its cultural program (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 14). Last week the department un- 
veiled more of its emissaries in oil: “Sixty 
Americans Since 1800.” These paintings 
are at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York and are on loan from the 
30,000-item collection of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. They in- 
clude fine examples of all kinds of Ameri- 
can art from severe early portraits, such 
as George Healy’s “Andrew Jackson,” and 
serene Hudson River landscapes, through 
Homer and Eakins, Whistler and Sar- 
gent, to today’s moderns and realists. 
Among the latter is Edward Hopper’s 





Whitney Museum of American Art 


Rediscovered Rimmer’s “Flight and Pursuit” shows man and his conscience 


lush green “Compartment C, Car 293” 

The collection’s first stop abroad will 
be at Cairo in January as part of an in- 
ternational exhibition of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century art sponsored by King 
Farouk, The show will then tour Europe 
as will another, consisting entirely of 
American moderns, from the collections 
of IBM and other business firms, among 
them a Georgia O'Keeffe from Hawaiian 
Pineapple, a Jack Levine from the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, a Max Weber from 
Pepsi-Cola, and a Jacob Lawrence from 
the Container Corp. 


Marked-Down Masterpieces 


It was a difficult week for “master- 
pieces : 
@ In the Toledo, Ohio, museum vandals 
punched a tiny hole in the stomach of the 
life-size goddess who rests atop the waves 
in “The Birth of Venus,” a painting by 
the minor nineteenth-century artist Aler- 


andre Cabanel; which was on loan from 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 


C In Sarasota, Fla., two paintings belong- 
ing to the Ringling Museum of Art went 
to the cleaners and came back with new, 
and lesser, identifications. A sixteenth- 
century Venetian canvas now might be a 
Moroni but isn’t a Jacopo Bassano, and a 
seventeenth-century Dutch painting is an 


Esaias Boursse instead of a Gerard Tet 
Borch. 


@ In Bowness, England, new owners of 
the Old England Hotel cleaned a paint- 
ing and thought they had a $100,000 
George Romney until experts pronounced 
the portrait a copy of Raeburn’s “Miss 
Mary Hepburn.” 

@ In Madrid, Spain, Roque Pidal, an ex- 
pert on Velasquez’s paintings, complain 
that the “Christ in Agony” which he had 
identified as a Velasquez was merely 
tagged by the Prado Museum as sign 
by Velasquez. Pidal claims the painting 
is genuine because it is so similar to other 
Velasquez works in dimensions, in te 
painting of the cross, and in the heavy 
shadow on the left groin. 
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Here’s the world at its very best! Sun 

bursting through the low, flaming clouds 

of dawn, splashing light along the water 
...air still and clear as on a star, but warming fast in 
the rising light . . . feeling on your face and in your 
lungs like a magic potion, crisp and vitalizing. 

Air like that indoors is on its way. Stores, offices, 
restaurants, factories are installing modern air condition- 
ing — Worthington air conditioning. No more dusty, 
stale, wn-conditioned air. No more chill, clammy, mis- 
conditioned air. 

Good air is good business. To give your visitors, 
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Sun-up freshness for that afternoon let-down 


customers, employees the air that suits the place — in- 
vigorating in a factory, restful in a restaurant — see a 
Worthington Air Conditioning distributor. Making 
more of the vital ‘‘innards’’: compressors, engines, tur- 
bines, condensers, pumps, valves, fittings—W orthington 
is better able to give you integrated ait conditioning. 
Unit conditioner or completely engineered system, 
there’s more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration machinery 
for more than 50 years. rt) 
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Portal 


No oaken door guarded a treas- 
ure-filled cellar more carefully 
than the Lejon cork guards the 
flavor of its own white wine. 
Chateau Lejon, bottled at the win- 
ery, comes to you sealed with the 
bouquet that all who drink enjoy. 
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CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE 


Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp.,N.Y. 
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No matter if your chin sprouts baling 

wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 

It's the original Durham-Dupiex hollow- 

ground double-thick blade that holds an 

edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 

the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 

generously wide shaving edge. Get one 

today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 

the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. Durham 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. Barber -tupe 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 8. MYSTIC, CONN. 














BOOKS 
A Woman’s Novel 


During the last sixteen years Pearl 
Buck has written at least ten novels, 
seven works of nonfiction, and five juve- 
niles, as well as assorted articles. Practi- 
cally all of this has dealt with the Far 
East. In her fiction, at least, she has been 
almost wholly concerned with the peas- 
ants of China, of whom she wrote mem- 
orably in her “House of Earth” trilogy. 
But in her latest book she deserts the 
peasants and presents her vast public 
with a study of the wealthy upper classes 
of China. 

The John Day Co., which has pub- 
lished Miss Buck’s books from the begin- 
ning, has announced an initial printing 
of 100,000 copies of “The Pavilion of 
Women.” It is the December selection of 
the Literary Guild. It will obviously be 
one of the most widely read and most 
widely discussed books of the season. But 
the critical reader will wonder if Miss 
Buck’s technically excellent book will add 
to the reputation of the lady who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1938 after having won the Pulitzer 
Prize for “The Good Earth” six years 
previously. 

“Pavilion of Women” is beautifully 
written, and the perfection of its prose 
shows that Miss Buck worked hard and 
long at it. But Mme. Wu, the central 
character, for all her goodness and under- 
standing, is unlikely to seem so real or so 
worth-while as the more common, earthy 
folk of “The Good Earth.” 

Love Among the Wus: The scene 
of the novel is a great Chinese house—a 
series of courtyards and gardens around 
which are set a series of one-story apart- 
ments. Within these apartments live 
three generations of Wus. Miss Buck is, 
of course, at her best in describing this 
kind of house, the people within it, their 
servants, and their relationship with the 
rest of China, or at least the town. 

With her usual technical skill she 
weaves these people together, their lives, 
their loves, their hates, their securities 
and insecurities. Her novel becomes a 
novel about love at all its stages and in 
all its manifestations, and particularly 
the story of Mme. Wu’s selfless love. It is 
the kind of a novel that blurb writers in- 
variably describe as “a variety of human 
experience.” It tries to answer the ques- 
tions the Dorothy Dixes of this world, as 
well as the novelists, have long been try- 
ing to answer. The Literary Guild’s 
skilled blurb writer asks them: 

Is marriage woman’s greatest achieve- 
ment? Must a husband and _ children 
completely satisfy an intelligent woman? 
Does the honored position as head of a 
great household compensate for the pos- 
sible career a woman gives up? Or does 
a woman have the right to independent 
life of her own, a right to pursue her own 
interests in her own way? 

Mme. Wu, on her fortieth birthday, 
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Smooth, steady power at your 
fingertips! Plug Handee in any AC 
or DC socket, and gh ready to 


grind, drill, polish, rout, carve, 
Sand, saw, engrave on metal, 
wood, plastic, horn, glass, etc. 
Weighs 12 oz. 25,000 r.p.m, In 
steel case with complete ac- 
cessory assortment, postpaid, 
$27.50. Handee only with 

m™, 7 accessories, $20.50. 


A Fine Gift for a Friend 
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Knowledge, too, can be Imported! 





ETURNS from American investments in for- 
R eign markets do not always take the 
shape of bulk merchandise, nor can they always 
be measured in terms of dollars alone. Fre- 
quently there are priceless gains through the 
importation of knowledge or ideas. One such 
importer is IT&T, America’s largest overseas 
communications enterprise, whose associate 
companies build, design, manage and operate 
wire, cable, telephone and radio systems in 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 


forty countries in both hemispheres. Research 
ideas from scientists working in IT&T lab- 
oratories overseas are imported to, and inte- 
grated at, American research headquarters, 
thus often making new techniques and equip- 
ment available far sooner than otherwise pos- 
sible. In serving the world, IT&T serves Amer- 
ica. For this global flow of scientific contribu- 
tions helps keep America foremost in every 
phase of communications, radio and television. 
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<The East North (entral States 


In assisting in the financing of this area, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
has made an important contribution to its progress through participation as an original 
underwriter in more than 450 bond issues, totaling about $3,500,000,000, 
of corporations in the East North Central States. 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 

AMOUNT COMPANY ISSUE MATURITY 
$38,000,000 CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY First Mtge. 334% 10-1-71 
9,400,000 CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD CoO. First Mtge. 334% 51-85 
155,000,000 COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY First Mtge. 3% 2-1-77 — 

113,825,000 CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY First Mtge.214% = 91-75 ' 
14,000,000 THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY First Mtge. 3% 5§-1-64 Pearl Buck: Her peasants are deserted 
28,850,000 THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY First Mtge.234% 101-75 
6,500,000 THE INDIANAPOLIS UNION RAILWAY CO. Ref.&Imp.244%  6-1-86 = beautiful of face and shape, feeling 
5,000,000 MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. S.F.Debs. 514% 2-1-48 that she has done fully her duty as a wife, 
45,000,000 NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE CO. First Mtge.314% 8-1-73 sets out to find the answers to these 


pes ; eternal questions. The result is a fine, 
48,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. First Mtge.34¢% 9-175 full, flavorsome novel that should il 


Second of a series of advertisements featuring excerpts from our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide to completion many a Thursday after- 
Investment Capital 1903-1946,” copy of which will be mailed upon request. noon tea-table discussion, for this is a 


woman’s novel, by a woman, about a 
HALS EY, ST U A he T & Cc oF INC. woman all women will understand. (Pa- 
tam eepetecieue: eueabc 4.4. 46 walk denen we GENER PRINCHRAL-C TIES VILION OF WoMEN. By Pearl S. Buck. 
816 pages. John Day. $3.) 


ows 


Conversion on Main Street 


It is generally believed that the average 
city-dwelling intellectual (to use Gran- 
ville Hicks’s class-conscious _ phrase) 
dreams of moving some day from Mega- 
lopolis to a farm with a wonderful view, 
just a jeep ride from a small town with 
a movie and a super-market. After read- 
ing Hicks’s survey of life under such cir- 
cumstances he may well change his mind. 

CHARLES DICKENS (1812-1870) “Small Town” is a sort of one-man 
¢ wmuioaene survey of a village about 15 miles from 
. Troy, N. Y. According to “Who’s Who,” 
Hicks himself lives in Grafton, N. Y., a 
CREATED BY A MASTER hamlet with less than 900 population 
ier in the hills beyond the grim, 
™ shirt-factory city of Troy. Nearby are 
FOR ALL THE WORLD TO ENJOY === some delightful lakes. Grafton is mostly a 
a a eee _ ‘ex 5 summer resort and trading center for 
treau created the distinctive liqueur _— farmers. Near enough to the 
het hess theses: Mad naainened : Vermont and Massachusetts line for its 
masterpieces to delight not only their Se inhabitants to talk with a slight nasal 
own generation, but generations still ome twang and look like Yankees, it is sleepy 
unborn. : ~ Oy and, like all such places, a little smug. 
Give Cointreau for Christmas. When Hicks went there to live a little 
more than ten years ago he was a big 
shot in Marxist circles despite the fact 
that he is a New Hampshire-born Yankee 
himself. An avowed Communist, he 
wrote industriously on literary topics for 
the New Masses magazine. In 1938 he 
wrote a book called “I Like America,” 
which sold more than 40,000 copies. 
In 1939 he renounced the party and 
settled down on his farm to become a 


| FSSSSaSSSSSS==== novelist, a brave task for one who had 
80 Proof . Ponluued & Bottled by Cointreau Ltd. . Punnteniens N. J. speat most of his adult life as a literary 
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«+, and whose book, “The Great Tra- 
fiton,” ’ was one of the first and one of the 
pest long essays on American literature 
since the Civil War from a Marxist point 
of view. 

Part of a Town: As one known to 
be a Communist Hicks had to muster 
considerable nerve to go to live in a small 
town, but he has managed to escape op- 
osition and ostracism by the townspeo- 
ple-although, as he makes clear, they 
have never fully accepted him as “one 
of us.” Nevertheless, at the time he wrote 
this book Hicks had become so much a 
part of Grafton (or Roxborough, as he 
calls it throughout the book) that it looks 
as if within a few years he may well be 
4 Town Father. He helped organize and 
then run the volunteer fire department 
and he put his hand to half a dozen other 
community activities. His wife, Dorothy, 
whom he married in 1925, is prime mover 
of the Parent-Teachers Association, and 
his mother, who lives with him, helps 
un the town library. Hicks has gone 
mall Town in a big way. 

His book is a catalogue of answers to 
he questions city people always ask 
about small towns. It is also a field book 
n how to get along with the neighbors. 
Not that Hicks has always got along, or 
ever will, with all of them—“there are 
kome of my fellow townsmen who 
vouldn’'t like anything I did,” he sighs. 

“Small Town” is a well-rounded study, 
mostly of people. Hicks approaches his 
subject by using the techniques developed 
by the social sciences, and sometimes he 
vrites like a sociologist. (He had financial 
help from the Rockefeller Foundation. ) 
But in spite of its often pretentious quali- 
ies his study does get at the mind and 
human nature, the history and _institu- 
ions, of one small town. Anyone who has 
ever had anything to do with a small 
own will know how true most of his book 
ings. (SMALL Town. By Granville Hicks. 
76 pages. MacMillan. $3.) 
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Hicks went small town in a big way 
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KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS... Protection when 


storms, accidents interrupt normal current 


OSS of valuable chicks is but one of the threats of power failure, 
Suppose a storm or other emergency should suddenly cut off 
your supply of electricity—what possible loss or disaster would 
you face? Hazards to property and safety in business and munic- 


ipal enterprises, institutions and private homes, are eliminated 
by Kohler Electric Plants. 


In hatcheries, or greenhouses, stand-by Kohler Plants keep 
heating, cooling or ventilating systems running—taking over the 
load automatically when stoppage occurs. In schools, theatres, 
stores, banks or office buildings, Kohler Plants provide instant 
emergency lighting to avert possible panic, robbery or shoplifting. 
In countless other places, including hospitals, police radio stations, 
sewage plants, and homes with deep freeze units, water pumps 
and automatic heating, Kohler Plants 
offer protection equally important. 


ad 
HOSPITALS 


Besides these widely varied emergency 
services, Kohler Plants provide efficient 
night-lighting for construction jobs and 
oil field operations—and continuous light 
and power for farms, rural businesses, 
summer camps and portable equipment. 


Ranging in size from 800 watts to 10 
kilowatts, Kohler Electric Plants are 
backed by the 73-year-old tradition of 
Kohler quality. Write for illustrated , 
folder. Kohler Co., Dept. 12-N, Kohler, Kohler Electric Plant Model 1 A21, 


- ¢ 1500 watts, 115 volt AC. Full: 
Wisconsin. Established 1873. automatic. Also available for DC 
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” YACHTS-SHIPS 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS « PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Enjoy the invisible extra width 
across the ball of the foot... 
all Bates Originals. Made in 
Webster, Mass. since 1885. 
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Why Pay Our Debts? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A good measure of a man’s char- 
acter is his attitude toward debt. If he 
is honest and prudent and comes into 
money, he first pays something on his 
debts. Then he cares for those des 


pendent upon him. He spends for his 
own necessities. If anything is left, he 
pays more debts. Finally, he may give 
away something wisely. 

I wish that the code which guides 
individuals might be that 
which governs states. His- 
tory gives a gloomy answer 
to that wish. But it is not 
irrelevant idealism to keep 
the analogy before us. For 
national morality must be 
the compelling source of 
patriotism. 

There are, moreover, 


practical reasons why we 
should plan to pay our Fede 
eral debt and start at once, 


After a war, we always have a big 
debt and a big rise in prices. The se- 
quence is clear, and so is the causal 
relationship. When the government 
borrows money from the banks, the 
banks simply open a deposit to the 
credit of the government and receive 
from the government evidence of the 
obligation. The deposit is then avail- 
able for the government to draw 
checks for contractors, soldiers and 
others. Thus, new money is created; 
goods become scarce, and prices rise. 

Whatever reduces debt works in 
the opposite direction. To reduce the 
debt would be one of the best substi- 
tutes for price control. When a bill, 
note, certificate or bond falls due, the 
bank simply cancels that much of the 
government's deposit. It kills that 
much money. And if goods increase in 
quantity, you have the two sides of a 
nutcracker against prices. 


Some people will say, in antici- 
pation of a slight recession in 1947, 
that we should use no deflationary in- 
fluence on money. But Heaven help 
us if we adopt the idea that to pay 
our debts is to invite depression. 

Our national debt today is six times 
as great as it was at the onset of war. 
It is ten times as great as it was in 
1919. By one means or another, it is 
possible to figure the present debt 
as low as $250,000,000,000, not in- 
cluding the sum held in government 
trust funds, which, because it has to 
be paid, is also real debt. A consider- 


able amount has been paid on the 
debt this year by the use of Treasury 





surpluses of money. But that adjust- 


ment is temporary. It has been possi- 
ble because we overborrowed and 
were left with more cash than we 


needed, The mountain of $250,000,. 
000,000 is still before us. 


It is hardly necessary to point out 


that payment of debt has a primary, 


exclusive claim on all money realized 
from surplus war goods. The proceeds 


from that material, once 
valued at $32,000,000,000, 


have been disappointing. 
We wont get much from 
six or seven billions’ worth 
of goods which remained 
abroad. Some Lend-Lease 
offsets cannot be counted 
for much. The property re- 
maining in this country is 


selling slowly and deterior. 
ating rapidly, 
One of the least pleasant 


but most important tasks before Re- 


publican leaders is to create a debt 
retirement program. ,That, morally 
and practically, has priority over 
glowing promises of tax cuts. We 
have, after other wars, set up sinking 
funds for this purpose. In 1919, we 
created a plan to retire the debt in 
1944. That plan was followed until 
1935, when the economic policies of 
the New Deal began to take root. The 
sinking fund became a poorer and 
poorer relation in the growing family 
of the abundant life. But it should be 
said, in fairness, that the continuation 
of the sinking fund redemptions into 
1943 made possible a considerable 
reduction in interest charges. 

Any program should take account 
of the business cycle. One plan would 
be to pay $3,000,000,000 in good 
years; $2,000,000,000 in middling 
years; and $1,000,000,000 in poor 
years. That would be a hundred years 
program. Those who have really 
looked the problem in the face have 
generally decided that a slash of $5, 
(000,000,000 would be a good start in 
the year ahead. We shall not soon 
have another year of tax receipts like 
this one. It is a good time to set the 
sights high. 


Bachrach 


This ought to be a sober moment 
for Americans. The conduct of the na- 
tion will be the subject of study and 
emulation for centuries to come. Debt 
repudiation was a common practice in 
the world of yesterday. It was a bad 


practice. We can contribute some- 
thing better to the long future. 
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Imagine such a Gift! 


Here’s what you really give in a bottle of Three Feathers: 
A whiskey so magnificent, it makes the most 
bountiful Christmas cheer ever enjoyed . . . a Three Feathers 
Egg-Nog! Sinoother, lighter, richer than ever, it’s the . 4 
finest tasting Three Feathers in 64 Yuletides! , 4 


THREE FEATHERS 2 


HOCwe 
First Among Fine Whiskies 


HOM ‘) MAKE THE THREE FEATHERS EGG*NOG,.. For 20 servings, beat, separately, yolks, whites of 6 eggs. Add J cup sugar to yolks while beating; ‘4 cup sugar to stift-beaten whites, 
Mik‘ ether with | pt cream; 1 pt. milk, %4 bottle THREE FEATHERS RESERVE, 6 02. Rum Corioca (Gold Label, 86 proof), Stir thoroughly, serve very cold, with grated nutmeg, It’s deliciousl 


Ble ded Whiskey 86 proof, 70% neutral spirits distilled from grain or potatoes, Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., New York 
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For a clear view... 


It’s true .. . the “‘waiting-for-television”’ days are about over! 


Look for Monsanto’s crystal clear, optical grade plastic, 
Lustron, to make a major contribution to that exciting 
moment when you see big, clear views of the world’s best 
entertainment. 


With clear Lustron, mass production molding can replace 


laborious grinding and polishing of three vital receiver ele- 
ments... lens, spherical mirrors and screen... at a frac- 


tion of the cost. 


And Lustron is available now... clear or in an unlimited 


color range. It is in full quantity production at the rate of 
80,000 000 pounds a year, 

“ts just another way Afonsantos creative chemistry carn 
serve “television for the miffions,’”” another way Monsanto 
has found to serve industry ...so that industry in turn 
can better serve mankind. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louts 4 


Please address inquiries to Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics 
Division, Springfield 2; Mass. Lustron: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Refrigerator appointments in 
“‘clear-as-ice-cube” Lustron take 
advantage of Lustron’s low tem- 
perature strength, 


Lustron, althoughit islowin price, 
is high in quality, too. (Columbia 
Protektosite Company, Inc., 
Carlstadt, New Jersey.) 
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Crystal Lustron, with metallic 
coating, makes an eye-appealing 
toy railroad car... (Lionel Cor- 
poration, Irvington, New Jersey.) 


Crystal Lustron adds to the high 
style of modern automobile 
instrument panels...and serves 
as an excellent light guide, too. 


POPE T SE FILS PROM 
Perhaps your needs do not 
include crystal clear Lustron. 
But there are hundreds of 
other chemicals and plastics 
produced by Monsanto and 
serving over a hundred dif- 
ferent key industries today. 
Your inquiry will bring a 
prompt reply. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS, 


